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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


WHEN the history and the conduct of the Republican Party 
have. been brought to the consideration of the people, it has be- 
come quite usual to reply: “The past is gone. You tell us often 
what you have done, but we wish to look forward and not back- 
ward, and wish to know what you now propose.” This is very 
well and very practical, but, if any one of these querists were to 
consider to whom he would intrust his interest and his business 
for the future, his first inquiry would be in respect of the charac- 
ter and history of the candidate foremployment. In the affairs of 
the world professions are cheap and protestations are plenty, and 
the value of professions and protestations must always largely 
depend upon the character of those who make them and the par- 
ticular circumstances under which they are made. To intelli- 
gent people, therefore, it is almost a truism that an appeal to the 
public judgment and public confidence by either or both of the 
great political parties of the United States must rest, first, upon 
their history and character; secondly, upon the character of the 
measures of legislation or administration they have enacted, or 
propose for the consideration of the people ; and thirdly, upon the 
intelligent belief of voters that such measures will be sincerely 
and vigorously carried into effect. 

A statement of a few of the salient and principal points of 
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opposition in the history of the two great parties will be sufficient 
for the present purpose. With occasional brief intervals, the 
Democratic Party had full control of the government for a great 
many years prior to 1861. Its constant tendency, in respect of 
the business affairs of the country, was toward what is falsely 
valled free trade, which means the increased consumption of arti- 
cles of foreign production and a correspondingly diminished con- 
sumption of articles of home production, and consequently a cor- 
responding diminution in the industrial employments of every 
character of the people of the United States. But the constant 
effort of the Whig Party and its successor, the Republican Party, 
was the protection and encouragement of the labor and production 
of the United States. The Democratic Party was almost univer- 
sally devoted to the upholding and expansion of the system of 
slavery, while the Whig and Republican Parties were devoting 
their energies to restricting slavery within the limits of the 
States where it existed. 

The constitutional election of Mr. Lincoln in 1860-61 was 
made the occasion of the Rebellion—a rebellion, so far as actual 
power was concerned, of the great body of the Democratic Party. 
Whatever of opposition existed in the free States to the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war for suppressing the Rebellion was the 
opposition of the Democratic Party ; and whatever of opposition 
—and there was much 





existed in Congress, during the war, to 
measures calculated to sustain the credit of the country and to 
raise means and forces for overcoming the Rebellion, came from 
the Democrats and the Democratic Party. After the overthrow 
of the Rebellion the amendments to the Constitution and the 
laws of Congress to make perpetual the emancipation proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln, and to reconstruct the governments 
in the rebellious States upon the basis of the universality of 
liberty and equal political and civil rights, were opposed and 
resisted by the great body of the Democratic Party, in Con- 
gress and out of it. It was, and has been, the evident and uncon- 
cealed design of the Democratic Party to leave all questions of 
hberty and equal political and civil rights to the States them- 
selves, and in the States themselves to hold the possession of 
political power in the hands of the white race of the Democratic 
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Party. At first we saw the reign of the Ku-klux and the shot- 
gun policy, so called, which, later on, gradually and naturally 
changed, in the main, to methods of mere terror to repress voting, 
and of fraud in the false counting of votes and false returns ; 
the purpose ever being to solidify and retain the political power 
in all its branches in the hands of the white aristocracy in those 
States. By every such success not only mere local control 
has been secured, and great bodies of citizens as really disfran- 
chised as if they were in prison, but there has been a great aug- 
mentation of the strength of that party in the national House of 
Representatives, because the whole population in those States is 
now counted as a basis of representation, while before the aboli- 
tion of slavery only three-fifths of the slave population were an 
element in representation. 

The contrast between the two parties since the Rebellion, in 
respect of the business affairs of the government, has been equally 
marked. The Republican Party, in 1869, passed the act to 
strengthen the public credit, pledging the United States to the 
payment of its debt in coin, or its equivalent, except where it 
was otherwise provided by law. The passage of this act was 
opposed by the whole body of the Democratic Party in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. The Republican Party passed 
the act for the resumption of specie payments in January, 1875, 
against the votes of the whole body of the Democratic senators 
and representatives. By these two acts the credit of the United 
States was brought into a state of superiority to that of any other 
country on the globe, and the depreciated paper currency was 
brought to, and has since been maintained at, the par of coin. 

In respect of questions of protection and “free trade,” the 
course of the two parties has been in the same state of constant 
opposition. The great mass of the Republican members of the 
two Houses of Congress has continuously been, and still is, 
arrayed on the side of the protection of American labor and pro- 
duction through customs laws, and in favor of such legislation 
as shall tend to the home production of things of home consump- 
tion, as against the consumption of things of foreign production ; 
while the great mass of Democratic members of Congress have 
been, and still are, in favor of increasing the consumption of 
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things of foreign production by such a diminution of customs 
duties as admittedly will increase importations for consumption, 
and, necessarily, by so much diminish the consumption of things 
produced in the United States. 

In respect of the civil service and its administration in the 
great mass of its minor offices, as a matter of business, and with- 
out regard to the particular political opinions of the persons so 
employed in the public service, the contrast between the action 
of the two parties has been marked and obvious. The inordinate 
and unjust exercise of the power of executive patronage, with a 
view to the influencing of votes and the carrving of elections, 
has been for a long time the subject of serious concern with 
reflecting and patriotic men. If there was to be a change of 
political administration, based upon a difference of opinion re- 
specting measures of legislation on internal or foreign policy 
supposed to be beneficial to the people, it could be well under- 
stood, and votes would be freely given one way or the other, 
according to the opinion of the citizens, in respect of such policy ; 
but if, under color of such proposed policies, a change of political 
administration was to be resisted by a great army of office- 
holders manipulating primaries, and controlling or stimulating 
political activity to that end, the great interests and welfare of 
the people would become a mere stalking-horse of selfish con- 
siderations, and the executive power and the party power would 
be prostituted to objects of purely personal selfishness and am- 
bition. The Republican Party inaugurated whatever there is of 
what, in principle, is justly called civil-service reform, and the 
system gradually grew in strength and favor. 

What has been already said may be well illustrated, if not 
demonstrated, by a reference to the declarations of the respective 
national conventions of the two parties for many years. These 
declarations are too voluminous for insertion, but any reader of 
this article will find most interesting subjects for comparison of 
the professions of the two parties in the platforms of 1856, 1860, 
1864, 1868, 1872, 1876, 1880, and 1884. After comparing these 
platforms, it will be interesting to examine the votes of the mem- 
bers of the two parties in Congress upon the same leading ques- 
tions. How far the conduct of cach party in practical affairs 
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has conformed to its professions and promises, and how far it 
has been the reverse of its professions and promises, will be 
made ckear by these comparisons. These declarations of the 
two parties certainly demonstrate that the course of the Repub- 
lican Party has been uniformly consistent and progressive in 
the direction of accomplishing the objects and putting in prac- 
tice the principles of that party which I have already stated ; and 
demonstrate that the course of the Democratic Party has been 
either in hostility to those principles, and in opposition to that 
practice, or else (sometimes) so evasive as fairly to justify the 
inference that it was intending to capture votes on false pre- 
tenses. This is well illustrated by the present attitude of the 
Democratic Party in respect of the three great subjects of public 
concern. The Democratic Party came into power upon the asser- 
tion of three leading and, practically, highly important proposi- 
tions: first, that Republican administrations had become thor- 
oughly corrupt, and that, under a change of administration, this 
corruption would be exposed and corrected; second, that the 
Republican Party had professed a desire for the protection of 
American labor and manufactures, but that it had subjected the 
people to “an increasing flood of manufactured goods and hope- 
less competition with manufacturing nations,” and that sufficient 
revenue for public purposes could be obtained from custom- 
house taxes on fewer imported articles; and third, that there 
should be “ honest civil-service reform.” 

As to the first of these accusations, all the light possible has 
been let in upon the operations of previous administrations, and 
it has been found that there was no corruption, that the affairs 
of the government had been administered by Republican admin- 
istrations with fidelity and uprightness, and that defalcations 
and losses had occurred in less proportion than in great private 
business operations of citizens of the country. It has not been 
found that salaries and compensations of public servants were 
too high; but, on the contrary, there has been a claim that in 
many instances they ought to be increased. It has not been 
found that there was any noticeable excess of persons employed 
in the public service. 


As to the second of the above-cited accusations against the 
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Republican Party, it is demonstrated, by the revenue bill now 
pending in the House of Representatives, that the Democratic 
Party is not in favor of raising the revenues necessary for the 
government from the customs duties chiefly, but is in favor of 
retaining the great bulk of the internal-revenue taxation, which 
all parties admit to be purely a taxation upon the people and 
industries of the United States; and that it is in favor of increas- 
ing importations of foreign productions to take the place of those 
of the labor and enterprise of our own people, upon the wholly 
incorrect declaration of the President, in his last annual mes- 
sage, that the customs laws, “as their primary and plain effect, 
raise the price to consumers of all articles imported, and sub- 
ject to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties,” and 
that “thus the amount of the duty measures the tax paid by 
those who purchase for use these imported articles.” 

The great error of this declaration must be manifest to every 
person who is at all familiar with the course of business under 
changes in customs duties. One important demonstration of 
this error can be found in the operation of the acts of Congress 
at first reducing (in 1870) the customs duty upon coffee from 
five to three cents per pound, and, in 1872, placing coffee on 
the free list. Brazil has furnished, and still furnishes, the 
United States with the great bulk of the coffee consumed in 
this country. When the duty on coffee was reduced, the price 
to the consumer in the United States did not fall, and the dip- 
lomatic representative of the United States in Brazi] immedi- 
ately reported that the price of coffee in Brazil markets at 
once rose in a degree corresponding with the diminution of the 
duty; and when the duty was entirely repealed, he again re- 
ported that the price of coffee in the Brazil markets at once 
rose in a corresponding degree. It has been frequently stated, 
in the public newspapers, that these indisputable facts were to 
be accounted for by the government of Brazil having laid a 
corresponding export duty upon coffee there; but, unhappily 
for the doctrinaires, no such thing occurred. The export duty 
of nine per cent., theretofore existing, was not increased, and it 
has not been since, but was reduced to seven per cent. in 1882. 
The American consumer was not benefited by a reduction in 
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prices. It was the foreigner who bore the customs tax, and who 
was relieved from it by the reduction and repeal of the duty, 
and the millions that had been coming into the treasury for the 
common benefit of all the people were thus turned to increase 
the profits of foreign coffee production. If this be true in re- 
spect of an article not produced in the United States at all, how 
much more must it be true in respect of articles of which there 
is, or may be, a great home production. In every case the for- 
eign producer or dealer, relieved from the payment of customs 
duties here, will naturally keep up the price of his commodities 
in American markets just as far as he can; and all that he sells, 
under reduced or abolished duties, will thus give him a larger 
profit; and if he can, by a reduction of customs taxation that 
bears upon him, undersell the American producer or manufact- 
urer he can still make a larger profit than before, and, by just 
so much as in the end he may undersell the home producer or 
manufacturer, he necessarily diminishes the price of the home 
production, and so diminishes the price that the home producer 
can pay for the labor he employs in the home production; and 
this, at the same time, diminishes the total amount of the con- 
sumption of the home-produced articles, and just so far throws 
out of employment the persons engaged in the home production. 

As to the third pretension, concerning civil-service reform, 
upon which, perbaps, more than any other issue the present 
Democratic administration came into power, we have now lived 
long enough under it to know to a demonstration what its per- 
formance has been compared with its promises. It may be safely 
asserted that there has not been, since the foundation of the gov- 
ernment, a more sweeping and persistent and political removal 
of citizens holding minor offices and employments than under 
the present administration. At first it was done, in some de- 
gree, under the representation that the officers in question had 
been guilty of undue political activity or misconduct in office 
or inefficiency, these accusations being suppurted by affidavits 
made in secret and kept secret in the possession of the President 
or the departments. In most instances they were grossly untrue 
and in some perjured, and the officers accused were denied all 
knowledge and inspection of the charges and all means of 
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defense. The authors of the misrepresentations and perjury, 
having accomplished their purpose, were screened from criminal 
prosecution and public contempt, while their helpless victims 
were expelled from office under a profession of reform in the 
civil service! And instead of the holders of public office being 
compelled to refrain from the work of “ practical politics” and 
interference in nominations and elections, it has come to be noto- 
rious that Democratic office-holders are the controlling manipu- 
lators of primaries and of conventions. The promised reform of 
the civil service, and the promised prevention of office-holders 
undertaking to run political parties, have been deliberately and 
systematically repudiated. Whether originally so intended or 
not, these promises have operated as a fraud, the disguises and 
cloaks of which have at last been thrown off. 

All evils were to be corrected, all abuses reformed, and a sort 
of millennium brought in. 


** And now, forsooth, takes on him to reform 
Some certain edicts and some strait decrees 
That lie too heavy on the commonwealth ; 
Cries out upon abuses, seems to weep 
Over his country’s wrongs; and, by his face, 
This seeming brow of justice, did he win 
The hearts of a)] that he did angle for.” 


But the power once obtained, the Democratic Party proceeds 
to say to its not reluctant chief, ‘“ Cut me off the heads of all.” 

Whatever I have now pointed out as some of the leading 
features of the history and present situation of parties is a very 
moderate statement of the case, whether it be agreeable or other- 
wise to those voters in our country who placed the present 
administration in power, and who, having the free and unre- 
stricted and protected liberty of the ballot, have aided to create 
a Democratic majority in the House of Representatives, and to 
elect State legislatures that have appointed some Democratic 
senators from States where, in general, elections are fairly pure 
and votes are fairly counted. 

In respect of the repression of practical political rights in 
many of the States referred to, it has now come to be admitted 
that such repression does exist; and it is defended upon the 
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plea that the government of these States, and so their representa- 
tion in Congress and their voice in the elections of Presidents, 
must, for the social welfare of all, be kept in the hands of those 
who assume themselves to be the intelligent and conservative 
class of the community. But this is the very essence of the plea 
of all tyrants everywhere. It is true enough that intelligence is 
better than ignorance, and that affairs can be better managed by 
those who are skillful and capable than by those who are not. 
But no just test has yet been found in human experience for 
determining the practical application of these principles, and 
liberty and real social security have always found their only 
refuge, in the long run, in the full and free participation by 
the whole body of citizens in the management of affairs. The 
evils flowing from the ignorance of voters are confessediy great, 
but those are infinitely greater which come from the assumption 
of authority and power by minorities in communities. If the 
practice in common use in some of the States referred to were 
applied to some of the old free States, with the same motives and 
with the same ends, their political character would be effectually 
changed. An ignorant voter is just as dangerous in New York 
or Massachusetts or New Jersey as he is in South Carolina or 
Louisiana or Texas; and if the notions that are put forward in 
defense of the practices which blot out the votes of a great class 
of the community in one State are defensible there, they are 
equally defensible in every other State. 

It may be safely affirmed that the Republican Party still 
stands, and will continue to stand, so long as it is worthy of its 
name, upon the fundamental principles on which it was founded, 
namely, the fullest defense and promotion, at all times and in 
all places, of equal political and civil rights of citizens of the 
United States ; and that it will devote itself to these ends for the 
essential welfare of all until they shall be fully accomplished, in 
spite of the false and ribald ery of those in possession of ill-gotten 
power, that it is “waving the bloody shirt,” and reviving and 
keeping alive the bitterness of a long-past rebellion. It will do 
this, not on account of the past, but on account of the present 


and the future. If these enormous and menacing existing evils 
have arisen in consequence of the Rebellion, we cannot shut our 
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eyes to them for such a reason. If even the administrative and 
judicial power of the government, to say nothing of its legislative 
power, be in the hands of those who do not believe in the exist- 
ence of such a state of things as has been referred to, or who hold 
that, if such a state of things does exist, it is not an evil, it 1s evi- 
dent that the existing laws for the protection of equal political and 
civil rights will not be vigorously enforced, if they are enforced 
at all. However narrow may be the boundaries of the lawful 
national power in these respects, it is obvious that whatever power 
does exist should be in the hands of those who believe that the 
power ought to be exerted. 

The Republican Party will try, as it has already done, by a 
bill that has passed the Senate and is now entombed in the 
House of Representatives, to aid in the increase of public educa- 
tion by generous grants of money from the common treasury, in 
order that financially weak communities may be speedily assisted 
in promoting the education of their children, thus making them 
not only happier in their private relations, but better fitted for 
the responsibilities that will soon belong to them as citizens. 

It will endeavor whenever it can get the opportunity, so long 
delayed by the presence of a Democratic majority in the House 
of Representatives, to revise the details and correct the inequal- 
ities that may exist in the customs laws upon the broad and fun- 
damental basis, always, of the constant protection and encourage- 
ment of every American production, every American industry, 


and every American laborer; and with such purposes avowed it 
will not-propose measures like that now pending in the House 
of Representatives, having the admitted effect vastly to increase 
the importation of foreign productions at the expense of a cor- 


responding diminution in the consumption of those produced by 
the labor of our own people. 

It will diminish exuberant revenues by the reduction or 
abolition of the internal taxation that all admit to be a taxation 
of our own people, and that all admit to have been, in its origin, 
as similar taxation had before been, a special and temporary war 
expedient, a system that necessarily involves the employment 
of a great army of officials, and much of espionage into matters 
of private business, and a system believed by a great body of the 
people to be injurious to social welfare in all the States. 
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It will endeavor to put the United States in that attitude, in 
respect of the trade and intercourse of the world, which its geo- 
graphical position, its natural resources, its political character, 
and its power justly entitle it to; first, by co-operating with 
the Central American republics in the construction and con- 
trol of the great inter-oceanic passage-way across those States; 
and secondly, by developing, through government encourage- 
ment, a closer intercourse of sympathy and commerce with the 
republics and other nations of the continent; and in so doing it 
will not look with mute and humble acquiescence upon the 
aggressive policies and enterprises of the rivals of the United 
States in the same direction. 

It will endeavor to suppress and eradicate the debaucheries 
in the civil service that have grown to such enormous propor- 
tions in the government as at present administered, so as to make 
the officers of the United States the servants and not the masters 
of the people. 

These are some of the great and important topics of national 
concern that the Republican Party has occupied and still oceu- 
pies a definite and positive attitude upon. There are others— 
such as the importation of the criminals and paupers and other 
unassimilable people of other countries, who are a constant 


menace to our welfare—that cannot now be discussed. 





Candor and good faith are as essential in political parties as 
in the affairs of private life. Elections should not be won by 
evasive generalities, which never result in the ends the people 
had looked for in giving their votes, and it is hoped that the 
intelligent confidence of the people of the republic cannot be 
imposed upon twice successively. Underlying the organization 
of all parties there always are the personal independence and 
responsibility of the individual citizen, however enveloped they 
may be by party associations and party discipline; and to this 
independence and responsibility believers in true republican 
government may generally, if not always, appeal for the preser- 
vation of the liberties that must be common, and for equality of 
rights that must be real, in fact as well as in name, and for 
administrations that live up to their professions. 


GroRGE F. EpMUNDs. 











HOW CAN WAGES BE INCREASED? 





As my book upon “The Distribution of Products,” which 
consists mainly of an essay on “What Makes the Rate of 
Wages?” is now passing to its fourth edition, and is attaining a 
wide circulation, I am very glad to find it reviewed by Mr. Fred- 
erick Hawley, in the “Quarterly Journal of Economics ” for 
April, 1888, published for Harvard University. If there are 
any important errors either in the theory or in the figures 
which are presented in this essay, I greatly desire to correct 
them. From Mr. Hawley’s review and from some previous 
notices of the book I have been led to believe that I have 
not made the reasons for my conclusions as plain as I might 
have; I therefore beg to repeat the main propositions which 
I have attempted to sustain, and to give more conclusive proofs, 
if I may do so, that these propositions are correct. 

The fundamental idea of the book is as follows: the annual 
product, or the product of each series of four seasons, is, and must 
be in the nature of things, the source of all rents, profits, inter- 
est, wages, salaries, and earnings. This product is the result of 
the joint application of labor and capital. It therefore follows: 

1. That in this product, or in its distribution or consumption, 
all persons take some part who are engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions, numbering in the census of 1880 a fraction less than one 
in three of the population, and listed under the respective heads 
of professional and personal service, trade and transportation, 
manufacturing, mechanical, and mining pursuits, and agricul- 
ture, By far the larger proportion of each of these classes is 
now, and must continue to be, either in the position of small 
farmers, who work harder than their hired men and who out- 
number the hired men engaged in agriculture, of wage-earners, 
or of persons who are in receipt of small salaries ; nearly all, with 
the exception of the farmers, are in the position of the employed 
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rather than of the employer. The gains or savings of these 
working classes, which may be added to the capital of the coun- 
try, amount to a large sum in the aggregate ; but, with few excep- 
tions, they are small in amount in each individual case. The 
lives of the great majority are mainly spent in getting a living. 

2. These “ working classes,” so called, constituting by far the 
greatest proportion of all who are occupied for gain, now secure 
for their own use and consumption substantially ninety per cent. 
of the total annual product of this country; consequently, that 
part of the annual product which is, or can be, in an average year, 
secured by capital for its service, whether the capital be owned 
by the rich, the well-to-do, or in part by the wage-earners them- 
selves, cannot exceed ten per cent. on the average. This is the 
increment which can be set aside for the maintenance and in- 
crease of the capital of the nation. 

3. The working classes, making use of that term not in the 
broader but in the narrowest sense in which it is customarily 
applied, have been, and are still, securing, for their own use and 
enjoyment, for consumption or savings, decade by decade, sub- 
ject to temporary fluctuations in each ten years, an increasing 
share of a constantly increasing product or its equivalent in 
money, and will continue to do so as long as the competitive 
system is the rule in commerce, in production, and in distribution. 

4. Under the relatively free conditions of society in this coun- 
try as compared to all others, the members of the three classes, 
t. e., the so-called working classes, the well-to-do, and the rich, 
are constantly changing in their respective conditions. On the 
one hand, the prosperous classes are constantly receiving recruits 
from the working class; on the other hand, as has been well 
said, “it is rarely more than three generations from shirt-sleeves 
to shirt-sleeves.” 

No one could have been more surprised than myself when 
these conclusions developed themselves from the facts of life. 
i have but little time for the reading of books, and I am not 
aware that the attempt has been made by any one else to meas- 
ure the proportions which may be assigned to each class in the 
community by first computing the subject of the division, @ e., 
the annual product at its final measure in money when disposed 
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of for final consumption. It may be that this method is one 
which cannot be applied with sufficient certainty to justify the 
conclusion ; of that each one must judge for himself as my proc- 
esses are developed. 

Many exceptions have been taken to these proportions in the 
division of the annual product, but they have usually been, on the 
whole, of a somewhat superficial character, like the review to 
which I now propose to make a rejoinder; they assume that I 
have intended to state that the proportion of the annual product 
which falls in the first process of distribution to capitalists, land- 
lords, manufacturers, and men of business, in the form of rents, 
profits, or interest, is the same in amount and in proportion as 
that which constitutes the net profit or savings of the nation as 
a whole, which can be applied to the maintenance or increase 
of the capital of the nation. I am probably myself responsible 
for this confusion of thought, by my want of clearness and pre- 
cision in the preparation of a treatise which was dictated in the 
intervals of a very busy life, and published without that careful 
revision which was due to the importance of the question which | 
have treated under the title, “ What Makes the Rate of Wages?” 
I may not have discriminated sufficiently between the income of 
individuals and the net profit or savings of the nation. I there- 
fore take the opportunity offered me by Mr. Hawley’s critique to 
present anew some of the reasons which led me to the conclu- 
sions given as to the relative shares of labor and capital in the 
annual product. 

On one point Mr. Hawley and I fully agree, to wit: if the 
workmen or laborers, or if the classes consisting of laborers, 
receivers of small salaries, small farmers, and the like, who 
now constitute the great majority of the community, do now 
actually obtain for their own use and consumption ninety per 
cent. of the gross annuai product, then there is little margin for 
improvement in their condition except through an increase of 
the product itself. Or if, as Mr. Hawley says, 


‘the complete success of co-operation combined with nationalization of land 
or with the establishment of an ideally perfect system of socialism would 
augment laborers’ incomes within the limit of only eleven per cent., and that 
only provided as much were produced under the new conditions as under the 
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old, then such a percentage of gain would be wholly insufficient to raise the 
recipients’ wages to any condition materially superior to their present one.” 

That is the very conclusion to which my own mind has been 
brought by my special investigations and by the observation of 
some curious facts. For instance, in a recent strike, in which a 
very large number of men were engaged in a special employ- 
ment whose earnings averaged $500 a year, I found that, had 
they secured for their own enjoyment the entire profit of the 
business at the time of the strike, it would have increased their 
wages but five per cent., or $25 per year. It was an art in which 
the capital required was very small in proportion to the annual 
product. Thestrike failed, and the business continued as before. 

Mr. Hawley alleges that the proposition that ninety per cent. 
of the product is gained by those who do the work of life, and 
only ten per cent. goes to capital, “is so evidently false as to 
constitute a reductio ad absurdum.” If Mr. Hawley would enter 
upon the line of investigation which I have followed, without 
any a priori conceptions or prejudices in his own mind, he might 
be more successful in attempting to analyze the figures on which 
my conclusions have been based; until then it would be prudent 
to repress such dogmatic conclusions as the above. 

There are two sorts of discontent among working people, 
either of which may be promoted by a discussion of economic 
questions; one kind is wholesome, the other is baneful. If my 
conclusions can be proved, a wholesome discontent with the 
admittedly narrow conditions of life may be directed to the pro- 
motion of greater abundance, higher wages, shorter hours of 
work and better conditions of life. Such progress can be brought 
about only by hearty co-operation between workmen and their 
employers or between labor and capital, and, in my judgment, 
only under the competitive system. If, on the other hand, 
Mr. Hawley is right in alleging that capital is grasping a share 
of the annual product to which it is not entitled in compensation 
for any service rendered, then the discontent of the workmen 
may take a dangerous, violent, and disastrous direction. It is 
this conception which promotes strikes. 

If, then, my conclusions are based on facts, and the view 
which is held by Mr. Hawley and others who have attempted to 
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break the force of my figures is wrong, but is yet presented under 
the guise of truth, a very great responsibility rests upon him and 
his coadjutors who speak without knowledge and with more 
zeal than discretion, thus aggravating the very evils which they 
undertake to remove. 

I will first consider the basis of my estimates. Mr. Hawley’s 
first error is as follows: he cites a copy of one of my tables, in 
which the commercial product of the United States, or that 
part of the product which was bought, sold, and exchanged 
in the year 1880, was estimated at $9,000,000,000 worth. Mr. 
Hawley says: “This commercial product is estimated by Mr. 
Atkinson from the census returns;” and he adds: “It is a 
difficult matter to reach a true result from these census figures, 
as in these returns many values are found twice or more.” | 
did not derive my estimate of the commercial product from the 
census returns, as any one may see who uses common care and 
discretion in reviewing my treatise. On page 31 of my book 
these words appear : 

‘*The writer had reached his own conclusions by very different methods 
from those used in the census department, and he had satisfied himself that 
if there be added to that part of the annual product which is sold, and which 
is therefore reduced to terms of price in money in the markets of the world, 
for domestic consumption upon farms and in factories $1,000,000,000, then 


the total value of the annual product would not exceed $10,000,000,000 in the 
census year at the retail price for final consumption.” 


This comes to about two hundred dollars’ worth of product 
per capita, including the domestic consumption of farmers and 
others, which does not enter into the commercial product. 

I have given in my book the same reason which is cited by 
Mr. Hawley for not making use of census figures except as a 
means of checking the estimates arrived at by entirely different 
methods. Whatever errors, however, Mr. Hawley may have 
made in misrepresenting my method, he yet reaches the con- 
clusion that my estimate of ninety per cent. of the commercial 
product of $9,000,000,000, to wit, $8,100,000,000, was the wage 
and salary fund of the United States in 1880. “ Although 
wrongly arrived at,” he says, “it must be nearly correct.” He 
does not give his own method of reaching concurrence of 
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opinion upon the subject; it is therefore impossible for me to 
say whether his results were wrongly arrived at or not; suffice 
it that on this point we agree. The point of difference between 
us is as to the sum remaining over this wage and salary fund, 
which passes to capitalists and property owners, to be added to 
the capital of the nation. I computed this at ten per cent. of the 
entire product, or at $20 per capita of the population, on an aver- 
age product of $200 worth of all commodities in a normal year, 
such as the year 1880 happened to be. The rate of accumulation 
may possibly yield a somewhat larger sum in a year of great 
prosperity, and doubtless diminishes to a less sum in years of 
adversity. The basis of computation in 1880 was made upon 
the assumed product of 50,000,000 people, of whom about one 
in three was occupied in gainful work of some kind; with an 
increase of population the average sum of the product and the 
average amount added to capital may increase, while the pro- 
portion per capita may not vary. 

In attempting to prove that I am in error in this, Mr. Hawley 
alleges that ‘there were in the census vear 4,074,238 working 
people engaged in rendering personal and professional service, 
the value of whose labor does not appear in the value of any 
material production.” He then assumes that these four million 
persons sell their service at an average of $300 per year each ; 
therefore,” he says, “this would leave a sum for personal serv- 
ice amounting to $1,200,000,000, to be added to the gross value 
of the material product.” Mr. Hawley next makes a hypothet- 
ical estimate, as follows: 


‘**Horses and other animals, hired or kept for pleasure ; railways and tele- 
graph companies, to the extent to which they are utilized for other than busi- 
ness purposes. together with service performed for us by various other forms 
of accumulated wealth, which would probably add enough to this sum to make 
it, in round figures, $800,000,000. Adding this to the computed value of per- 
sons engaged in personal and professional service, we have $2,000,000,000 of 
annual income which Mr. Atkinson fails to account for.” 


This passage is very obscure, but it is the turning-point of 
the whole question. If I catch the meaning of Mr. Hawley, he 
finds $2,000,000,000 worth of service rendered by professional 


men, by domestic servants, by men of wealth and others, also by 
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horses used for pleasure, by railways when not occupied for 
business purposes, which, as he says, “ have no material basis.” 
If they had no material basis, from what source was the money 


¢ 


derived? He proposes to add the value of these services to a 


sum of products already established, and having thus added 
$2,000,000,000, he assigns that additional amount to profits or 
to the capitalists as an addition to their proportion of the total 
product as computed by me. This method would warrant a 
very queer conclusion, which might be given in the following 
terms: Uncle Sam gets $10,000 a year out of his estate; he 
spends $9,000 a year, and saves ten per cent., or $1,000 worth 
of bis product. “Oh, no,” says the objector; “that is not a 
fair statement of his savings. Uncle Sam has five servants 
in his employ whose services are worth $300 a year each ; 
there must, therefore, be added $1,500 to the $10,000. His true 
income is $11,500, and he makes $2,500 a year above what he 
spends; it is too much, he ought not to have so much.” One 
would like to learn the secret of how to make a profit from the 
services of servants, from driving pleasure horses, and from riding 
in palace cars. Now, the very proposition which I have attempted 
to sustain is, that the entire production of the census year could 
not have exceeded in value $200 worth per capita on the average of 
population, including the verv classes whose earnings he proposes 
toadd. From that part of the production, whatever it may be, 
which enters into commerce, computed by me at ninety per cent. 
of the whole, all wages, all taxes, all profits, and the compensa- 
tion for all services or earnings must be derived, including the 
payment made for professional and personal service and the 
service of wealth as well—unless the capital previously accumu- 
lated in other years enters into consumption in a given year 
without being reproduced, which would, of course, be disastrous. 

In my computation the sum of $8,100,000,000 is given as the 
wage and salary fund, the compensation of the small farmer, and 
the share of those who may be called the hard-working classes 
in the community in the year 1880; this being divided by the 
number, yielded an average to which Mr. Hawley assents. In 
my further computation, the domestic consumption of the farm- 
ers is estimated at $1,000,000,000, and the share of the product 
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assigned to the maintenance and increase of capital is put at 
ten per cent. of the whole. If, then, this last assignment is under- 
estimated, an additional product must be found before it can be 
increased. In other words, Mr. Hawley musi prove conclusively 
that I have omitted twenty per cent. of the total product in my 
computation before he can contest the sums assigned to each 
specific class of population or justify his own figures. I have 
always hoped that some thoroughly competent student would 
take up this line of investigation, as it seems to me fundamental. 
I am aware that my own work is insufficient, but I can find no 
evidence of product exceeding $200 worth per capita or of an 
increment to capital exceeding ten per cent. of that average. 

Mr. Hawley and others who have contested these figures 
have not made this complete investigation. He himself sets up 
a mass of figures, which are his own, and then bases a criticism 
of my results on his own guesses at the sum of the products. 
In this he is like many other teachers and preachers whose zeal 
is greater than their knowledge, and who may do more harm 
in promoting discontent of a malignant kind the more sincere 
they are in their convictions. 

The fundamental principle which I have endeavored to 
present in the treatment of “What Makes the Rate of Wages?” 
is this: the fixed capital, so called, must, of course, be carried 
over, increasing from year to year with the population, in order 
that it may be made use of in co-operation with labor in the 
production of the wage, salary, and profit fund of the year, 
to wit, the total product. A small portion of each year's prod- 
uct, commonly called quick or active capital, is also carried 
forward, to be immediately consumed or expended in the next 
year to start upon, as a small portion will be carried forward 
to the subsequent year to start the work of that year upon; 
the remainder of the product, whatever it may be worth, is the 
only source of all profits, income, wages, and taxes in that series 
of four seasons. There is, and can be, no other source of rev- 
enue to any one, unless the fixed capital previously saved be 
converted into a consumable form and impaired in a bad year. 
[ have reached the somewhat appalling conclusion that this total 
product does not yield to each person of the population, now or 
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in 1880, more than what fifty to fifty-five cents a day will pur- 
chase, including not only the commercial product, but the 
product consumed upon the farms. Therefore, by so much as 
some have more must others have less. How can the haves 
justify themselves to the have-nots? The method by which this 
conclusion has been reached is described in the book, and the 
statement of the method should have rendered it impossible 
for Mr. Hawley to have put his exceptions to the work in 
the form in which he has presented them. He has not read 
the book with the care which is due from a reviewer who has 
a serious purpose in view. It would be entirely free to him or 
to any one else to reject the whole treatise as unworthy of criti- 
cism; but, in the line of economic investigation, whoever un- 
dertakes to review either figures or the conclusions which are 
based upon them, should at least qualify himself to present the 
subject of the review itself consistently and correctly. 

If this theory is a true one, to wit, that all wages, profits, 
and taxes which are liquidated in money must of necessity come 
within the limit of the salable value of that part of the product 
which is bought and sold, it follows of necessity that “ neither 
the earnings of those persons who are engaged in personal and 
professional service, nor the support of horses, railways, and 
telegraph companies used for other than business purposes, nor 
the service performed for us by various forms of accumulated 
wealth ” can be added to a sum which already covers the entire 
value of everything produced. The whole question, therefore, 
is, Did the commercial value of the annual product of 1880 
exceed $9,000,000,000, or $180 per capita of the population— 
$20 being added for consumption on farms—or does it exceed 
$200 worth per capita now ? 

The family group numbers five, but one in three is at work. 
Is the average income or product of all at work, rich and poor 
alike, worth only $600 a year, to be distributed as wages, 
profits, and taxes at the present time? 

[ reached that estimate by the following method: 

1. I computed the wheat crop in quantity by bushels ; I then 
found the value of the wheat exported; I next converted the 
remainder into bread, and priced it at the average market price 
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of bread, taking an average rather than a maximum; I com- 
puted the corn crop and its product in meat and dairy products 
at retail prices. I treated all food-products. 

2. I made a careful analysis of all the fibers produced and 
imported, computed their value, and being familiar with the 
cost of manufacturing both fabrics and clothing, carpets, cord- 
age, and the like, I converted the crude materials into their 
final value at the retail prices at which these commodities were 
sold. 

3. I went through the same process with metals, timber, and 
other commodities, and footed up the result. Of course I could 
reach only approximately correct results; but having reached 
the total amount of the probable value of these products at 
retail prices in this way, I then reversed my method, and pro- 
ceeded from the expenditure of the individual to the gross sum 
of their expenditure. 

I took large averages of consumption in all its details from 
the reports of the bureaus of statistics, and large averages of the 
wages earned from these reports and from the census figures ; 
then worked back from the unit of the individual to the gross 
product consumed, class by class, by the population. I next 
ascertained what were actually the gross average profits of busi- 
ness in very many lines; I estimated everything consumed in 
two or three large branches of industry and by many other 
methods I checked off the original tigures. I was myself very 
much surprised at the close agreement of the various methods 
which I applied Jefore I attempted to prove my conclusions by 
the final check from the census of the United States. I should 
have been tempted to join Mr. Hawley in pronouncing the con- 
clusion almost a reductio ad absurdum, had not subsequent in- 
vestigation and analysis confirmed the substantial accuracy of 
my first results. Great masses of capital impose upon the im- 
agination and disguise the true relations of capital and the pro- 
portion of profits to production. 

The error into which Mr. Hawley and others have been led 
is this: they have confounded the profits, savings, or addition 
to the capital of the nation as a whole, with the individual 
incomes of capitalists, middle-men, merchants, manufacturers, 
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and the like. Mr. Hawley has entirely overlooked this distinc- 
tion, to which I called attention on page 95 in these words : 


‘Tt will be observed that the measure of the savings of a nation is some- 
thing quite different from the measure of that which would constitute the 
profits of individuals ; for instance, the manufacturer or merchant may make 
a very considerable profit out of his work, but he then distributes a very large 
proportion of this profit in his family expenses, thereby sustaining a large 
number of persons who are included among the so-called working classes or 
wage-earners. The final end or contribution to the capital of a nation is, 
therefore, a very much less sum than the apparent aggregate profit which 
accrues to individuals from the rent of real estate, from interest, or from the 
income derived by the individual owners from manufacturing, railroads, or 
other investments, or from business,” 


A man may receive an income of one million dollars a year, 
but he costs only what he consumes. The richest man rarely 
consumes more than a small part of his income in what may 
be called unproductive consumption; what he and his family 
cost the country is the measure of their actual consumption in 
their own persons; what they spend constitutes the income or 
share of the annual product of those among whom it is spent. 
Every capitalist is a distributer as well as a consumer. There 
is, doubtless, much wasteful expenditure ; but the question may 
well be asked, What class wastes the most, the rich in their lux- 
urious personal expenditure, or the mass of the people who spend 
a sum variously computed at $700,000,000 to $1,000,000,000 
a year on spirits, beer, and tobacco? So far as any computation 
is possible, in my judgment, the annual product, ie, the wage 
and profit fund, is impaired more seriously by the waste of 
the poor and ignorant, not only in drink, but in the purchase 
of bad food worse cooked, than by all the luxurious expenditure 
of the rich. This is an individual question, beyond the reach 
of governmental action, co-operation, socialism, collective indus- 
try, or of any other empirical method. The right method of 
saving the waste of pruducts must be developed from within. 
It is personal to each individual, and cannot be imposed from 
without. 

It is, doubtless, true that in the distribution of products 
more than ten per cent. of the whole passes from those who do the 
actual, direct, productive work of the country on farms, in mines, 
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forests, and factories, to others who become consumers of a part 
of these products in the employment of the rich, the well-to-do, 
the capitalists, the middle-men, under the direction of employers 
who are not commonly included among the working classes in the 
narrow interpretation of that term, and who distribute products 
among thosewhom theyemploy. But the persons to whom they— 
the capitalists, merchants, and middle-men—serve as distributers 
of these products are themselves wage-earners or persons working 
for small salaries, although they are not directly the producers 
of the necessities of life. It is in this way that a very large pro- 
portion of those who are engaged in professional or personal 
service secure their share of the annual product. It follows, of 
necessity, that if this portion of the product, which is now dis- 
tributed by way of rent, profit, interest, or by any other method 
under which it comes within the control of the capitalists or the 
well-to-do classes, should be withdrawn from them by those who 
do the actual work of production, then the employment would 
be withheld from a very large number of wage-earners who had 
previously derived their share through the intervention of these 
capitalists serving in the function of distributers. This large 
class, when thus deprived of their employment, must at once 
take to directly productive pursuits, in order to sustain them- 
selves, in place of working for the well-to-do classes for whom 
they had previously worked. But since the product of the 
actual necessities of life is now very apt to exceed the possible 
consumption of the year, and since it is becoming more and 
more difficult to find a foreign market for this excess of the act- 
ual necessities of life, might not this change in the form of dis- 
tribution work more harm than good? For instance, a large 
number of the most skillful mechanics of this country are occu- 
pied in making pianos. Pianos are not necessities of life. The 
earnings of these mechanics reach them by way of the capitalists, 
or well-to-do classes. As yet there is no other market for the 
greater part of the pianos except in the supply of persons whose 
incomes are such as to remove them from the category of the 
“working classes,” in the narrow sense of that term. The 
piano-makers are, therefore, consumers ; they add to the wealth 
of the well-to-do rather than to the capital of the country ; their 
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product is not reproductive. They are consumers of products 
in the reproduction of what may be called wealth, but which is 
not capital. 

Now, if the annual product of the nation is the only source 
of wages, profits, and taxes, then it follows that, by so much as 
the piano-makers enjoy any share, or more than an average 
share as compared to other working-men and women, some 
other working-men and women must enjoy less. What, then, is 
the justification for this diversion of a part of the annual prod- 
uct, through the intervention of the capitalist, to unproductive 
consumption in the form of a piano? If such a diversion can- 
not be justified, then the high-priced mechanics who make the 
pianos may have no right to exist in that way. It is not the 
capitalist who actually consumes the food, fuel, clothing, and 
shelter which they enjoy; he is only an agent who has diverted 
a part of the product from the less adequately paid laborers on 
the farms, in the mines and the forests and the factories, or from 
the producers to the use of these aristocrats among workmen, 
who convert rosewood and mahogany into the pianos which are 
merely for the enjoyment of the richer classes in society. 

Again, there are many families of five persons who employ 
five servants, each of whom consumes some other man’s product. 
The capitalist working as a distributer diverts the production of 
five productively working people to the consumption of five 
persons in his own employment. By what right? There is 
only so much to be divided, and by so much as some have more 
others must have less. All consumption must come out of all 
production : by so much as the few who produce nothing become 
the consumers of the products of the many who produce every- 
thing, so do the latter sustain the former. Where is the com- 


pensation ? 


That is the cause of discontent. Many an honest 
workman now sincerely contests the equity of distribution by 
way of capitalists. What is the true answer? There is, and 
can be, but one reply to this question. Labor does not produce 
the entire product; it only shares in the work as it shares in the 
product. Without capital labor alone would be almost incapable 
of sustaining those who constitute the mere working classes in 
the narrowest sense. Capital is a force, and capitalists are those 
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who direct this foree. By the direction which the owners or 
the administrators of capital give to this force, which requires 
mental work of the most uncommon kind, the joint product of 
labor and capital is so much increased that, even though the 
capitalist secures to his own use a large part of the joint product, 
what is left to the working-man is more in quantity and in value 
than he could otherwise have attained by his own unaided efforts. 
In all commerce, in all manufactures, in all industries, in all 
work of every kind, the two forces of labor and capital must 
co-operate and must render mutual service to each other. This 
law cannot be impaired by either without disaster to both. The 
capitalist adds more, by his service, to the joint product than he 
can possibly take away or divert to consumers in any form of 
rent, profit, or interest. 

If all labor, including that of the piano-makers, of domestic 
service, and of all other consumers, and if all capitalists also 
were deprived of the foree of capital, and were obliged to get 
their own living by their own manual or directly productive 
work, all would of necessity be forced to work for the mere 
necessities of life. If all did so work in this country, and were 
not deprived of the use of improved tools, methods, and inven- 
tions, now controlled and applied by capitalists, this country, at 
least, would * be smothered in its own grease;” all might fatten 
alike upon the gross product of mere animal necessities, without 
mental development or progress of any kind. 

The higher law which I have endeavored to develop in the 
treatise under consideration is this: that under just institutions 
those who constitute the working classes are, in fact, securing for 
themselves, decade by decade, for their own use and enjoyment, 
an increasing share of a constantly increasing product, and this 
is mainly due to the capital used in their service; while capital, 
strive as it may, can secure for its own use, direction, or control 
only a diminishing share of an increasing product. Yet such 
have been the vast benefits conferred by inventors and applied 


by capitalists to material production that this lessening share 
secured by capital from the present enormous product amounts 
to a larger aggregate of wealth than was ever before attained by 
any nation. We can afford to convert the luxuries of one gen- 
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eration into the comforts of the next, and perhaps the necessities 
of the third, and we do so. The standard of material welfare is, 
in fact, constantly rising, and he only is left- behind who does 
not qualify himself to grasp the ever wider opportunity for com- 
fort and for welfare which is open to him in the exact measure 
of his own capacity and aptitude. 

[ admit that these problems are of the very greatest diffi- 
culty. The attempt to convert the whole annual product of the 
nation into terms of money, and to measure with more than 
approximate accuracy the relative average share which each 
person can obtain, is perhaps beyond the power of economists 
and statisticians. I admit that only an approximate estimate 
can be made; but I point out that when we work from the unit 
of the individual to the gross product of the nation. and vice 
versa, we may possibly be surprised at the concurrence of our 
estimates, for the reason that an error of five cents a day comes 
to over $1,000,000,000 a year; therefore such an error may not 
be difficult to detect in the gross and to correct in the detail. 

[am of opinion that Mr. Hawley, or any other investigator 
who takes hold of this subject at the right end, will have great 
difficulty in finding products made within the limits of the 
United States in a normal year, the gross value of which would 
come to more than $200 per capita of the existing population. 
The gross amount would now be $12.500,000,000 at that rate. 
My own conviction is, that such an estimate is too large rather 
than too small. If any one can find more than ten per cent. 
added to capital, or applied to the n.aintenance or to the increase 
of capital, he will do more than I have been able to do. 

There is another method of testing the accuracy of the esti- 
mate of additions to capital, which I will present, although it 
may be considered somewhat visionary. Imagination is a con- 
siderable factor, even in dealing with figures; except for the 
play of the imagination they would be very dry bones. The 
average population of this country for the last century has 
been substantially 30,000,000; we now number over 60,000,000, 
Doubtless Mr. Hawley and all other students would admit that 
there must have been every year, during the last century, an 
annual consumption, per capita, approximating what would have 
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cost, at market prices, twenty-tive to twenty-seven cents per 


day for each person, $90. to $100 worth per year of food, 
fuel, shelter, and clothing. Let any one consider what can be 
had now, and how little could have been had in the last cent- 
ury, for twenty-five cents in food, fuel, shelter, clothing, and 
sundries, and it will then be apparent that such an expenditure 
or measure of consumption must have been made on the aver- 
age of the century in order to sustain life; hence, it would 
follow that the average price of life for 30,000,000 people each 
vear has been about $100 a year. This would come to an 
average of $3,000,000,000, by the measure of money for the 
average population of 30,000,000. Multiply this by one hun- 
dred years, and we find the cost of subsistence to have been the 
visionary sum of $300,000.000,000, a sum which conveys little 
idea to the mind, but which is suitable for purposes of analysis. 
W hat would be ten per cent. upon this sum? Would it not be 
$30,000,000,000? If, then, a sum equal to ten per cent. of this 
assumed measure of the cost of subsistence has been set aside 
during the last century, we ought to find the latter amount of 
accumulated capital or wealth in existence in addition to the 
valuation of land. But there are no figures in the census or 
anywhere else which indicate any such amount of the product 
of labor now in existence in a salable form, aside from the 
value of the land itself. I do not attach any great authority 
to the computations of the value of the property of the United 
States, either in the census or elsewhere; the superintendent of 
the census himself and the special experts give the reason why 
these figures are approximate estimates rather than statements 
of fact; but there would be at least some sign of a quantity of 
capital, aside from or upon the land, measured as above, if it 
were in existence. Where is it? 

What I have endeavored to prove is this: that not exceeding 
ten per cent. of the product of any year is, or can be, set aside, 
accumulated, or maintained ; it will vary from year to year. If 
the average cost of subsistence of all the people who have 
inhabited this country for a century, including rich and poor, 
high-priced mechanic and low-priced laborer alike, has been 
only what twenty-five cents a day would represent in the form 
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of food, fuel, clothing, and shelter, then the sum of the capital, 
aside from the value of land now in existence, would be close 
upon $27,370,000,000. If the measure of the cost of subsistence 
for a century has been thirty cents a day, and ten per cent., or 
three cents a day, has been set aside for the maintenance and 
increase of capital, we should now have a capital, aside from 
land, of $32,750.000,000. Where is it? On the basis of figures 
which I have given, or on an assumed cost of living of twenty- 
five to thirty cents per day, there is no capital in existence which 
would represent ten per cent., or three cents a day, saved for 
each unit of the population inhabiting the country one year, 
year by year, for the last century. Our present population is 
computed at about 60,000,000 ; if only three cents a day were 
now saved, the aggregate would be a little less than $670,000,- 
000 worth in a year; but the average production of each person 
cannot now be estimated at much less than double the average of 
the century ; therefore ten per cent. upon our present product, 
six cents per day or $21.90 per year, set aside, per capita, would 
come to $1,340,000,000. Can any one find any more? I can- 
not. This would be 10,43, per cent. on an annual product valued 
at $12.500,000,000. 

Mr. Hawley and others imply that whatever is saved is 
secured by capitalists as a separate class, to the exclusion of 
others ; he alleges that “ wage-receivers, on the whole, save little 
or nothing,” the only apparent exception to this being the farm- 
ers, who, he says, are classed as wage-receivers in the census. 
[ should be glad to have a citation of authority on this point. 
What proof is there that wage-receivers save little or nothing? 
This statement is, in my judgment, wholly erroneous. I think 
that wage-receivers, small farmers, or those who are in the 
pe sition of the employed rather than the employer, on moderate 
or small salaries, have saved at least one-half of all the capital 
which has been saved. The other half may perhaps be traced to 
the capitalists or to the middle-men, in whose hands it is the 
most potent force in production; but there are no data within 
my knowledge by which to prove this hypothesis. It may 
appear, however, to any close observer, that the distribution of 
wealth in this country differs very greatly from that of any 
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other country ; it is much more widely and more evenly shared. 
It would be a most interesting subject of research for students 
in post-graduate courses of study. 

If the propositions presented in this treatise can be sustained, 
it follows that the great and admitted disparity among the so- 
called working classes cannot be attributed to any large or 
increasing share of the product of the country being secured by 
capitalists and added to their own accumulations. By analyzing 
the rates of wages as well as their purchasing power, it is proved 
that since 1860, subject to temporary reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of wages during the period of war and paper money, 
the constant tendency of wages or earnings has been to rise both 
in rate and in purchasing power. By selecting the rates of 
wages given in Vol. XX. of the Census of the United States, 
compiled by Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, and assorting these rates by 
classes, the data being taken from over 100 establishments, I find 
that there is an increasing disparity among those who constitute 
the working classes in the strictest sense. Given a standard of 
the average consumption of food, fuel, and materials for clothing, 
rent being omitted because it varies so much in different parts 
of the country, it is apparent to any one who will devote suffi- 
cient time to a thorough investigation of the whole subject, that 
since 1865 the wages of foremen, overseers, boss-blacksmiths, 
specially skilled cabinet-makers, and the like, have advanced 108 
per cent.; average mechanics, engineers, carpenters, machinists, 
and the like, 90 per cent.; factory operatives and all persons 
engaged in the ordinary arts of making stoves, boots, hats, cars, 
wagons, and the like, 78 per cent. ; and common laborers only 66 
per cent. Now, if these gains of the better class of workmen 
could be averaged in money and multiplied by the respective 
numbers of workmen in the several classes, I think it would 
appear without question that the aggregate of the larger share of 
the annual product secured by class 1 and class 2, as compared 
to classes 3 and 4, would come to a greater sum than that 
which is or can be added to capital by capitalists in any one 
year. Therefore it follows that, even if the share of the annual 
product which is now secured by capitalists to be added to their 
own capital, were evenly distributed among all who do the work, 
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as great a disparity would continue to exist in the conditions of 
the working classes as exists at the present time. If it were 
unevenly distributed the disparity among the working classes 
would be greater than it is now. I think it follows of necessity, 
from this process of reasoning, that the only logical agitator of 
the present day among the so-called labor reformers is the com- 
munist who objects to the whole existing method of distribution. 
The trade-unionist is entirely illogical, his object being to secure 
to the particular trade to which he belongs a larger share of the 
annual product than now comes to the members of that trade. 
He can only accomplish this at the cost of some other trade. 
He cannot attain any large advance in the customary rate of 
compensation at his particular trade at the expense of capital, 
because capital will quit the art unless it can earn the average of 
profits in other occupations. Does it not follow, from whatever 
point of view the distribution of products is taken up, that the 
measure of subsistence, shelter, and luxury which a man may 
obtain must, in the long run, be measured by the service which 
he renders to the community as a whole? That is to say, the 
measure of each man’s income or share of the annual product is 
determined by his own capacity to supply each demand of the 
community. The demand may be for rum or it may be for whole- 
some food; as to what the demand shall be each member of the 
community judges for himself. Hach consumer pays his fellow 
workmen, his employer, or the capitalist to whose capital he gives 
life and force, not for their benefit, but because he decides for 
himself that in such purchases he can serve his own needs better 
than he could in any other way. <A larger measure of comfort 
and luxury, shorter hours of work, better conditions of life are, 
therefore, elements of individual character to which legislation 
can only give more or less free play. Hence it follows that most 
of the restrictive acts of public Jegislation and most of the restrict- 
ive by-laws of the private legislation of trade-unions, knights 
of labor, and the like, retard rather than promote the develop- 
ment of general comfort and welfare. In the last analysis each 
man fixes his own rate of wages by the measure of his individ- 
ual capacity. 

In conclusion, let it be observed that if the accumulation not 
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only of capital, but of all forms of wealth, reproductive or other- 
wise, during the last century has not exceeded three cents a day 
per capita, or ten per cent. upon a consumption measured at 
thirty cents per day, then the present value of all our national 
wealth, aside from the valuation put upon Jand, would be nearly 
three times the computed and probably large valuation which I 
have put upon the present annual product. I think it is a well- 
established fact that such an accumulation can be reached only 
in the richest and most prosperous State. I made an analysis of 
the wealth and product of Massachusetts in 1875, with the aid 
and criticism of Carrol] D. Wright, and we could then barely 
find asum of wealth equal to three years’ product in what is 
probably the richest State per capita in the Union. 

If, then, we cannot find in existence any form of capital or 
wealth aside from the valuation of land, even including, as in the 
census estimates, public property which is of the common wealth 
—and my critics, Mr. Hawley and others, who doubt my estimates 
or my distribution of the annual product should find an annual 
product of much greater value than my estimate—then it would 
follow that less than ten per cent. has been or can be saved ina 
normal year to be applied to the maintenance and increase of 
capital. It would then be proved that want treads closer on 
the heels of plenty than even I have ventured to suggest. 

In the last analysis it will appear that there is no such thing 
as fixed capital; there is nothing useful that is very old except 
the precious metals, and all life consists in the conversion of 
forces. The only capital which is of permanent value is im- 
material, the experience of generations and the development of 
science. It is not given to material capital to save any one 
generation from the work of getting its own living; all that it 
can accomplish is to lighten the labor; the condition on which 
it attains its own income is, that it render full service for all 
that it receives and that it also render the general struggle for 
life less and less severe. 

EDWARD ATKINSON. 








OUR SOUTHERN MASTERS. 


THE political control of the United States is now in the hands 
of a southern oligarchy as persistent and unrelenting as was that 
which plunged the nation into the slave-holders’ rebellion. Its 
members own President Cleveland, constitute the majority in 
the national House of Representatives, and include twenty-four 
of the thirty-seven Democrats of the Senate, where thirty-eight 
northern Republicans, aided by oue from the South, precariously 
hold nominal control. This complete southern domination of 
the government is as evidently founded on the colored people of 
the South as it was when the cries and groans of the bondmen 
invoked the vengeance of Heaven on their oppressors. Then, as 
now, the negroes entered into the basis of representation in Con- 
gress and theelectoral colleges. Now, as then, the negroes have 
no voice or vote in the elections; but the white men vote for 
them and wield their power, and thereby rule the North and the 
nation. The excuse offered for thus trampling ruthlessly, by 
murder and fraud, upon the right of suffrage as guaranteed 
by the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution, is, that negro 
suffrage would produce negro supremacy, and negro supremacy 
would curse the country. Is this attempted justification of 
wrong and crime sufficient ? 

In an article in the Forum for June, Senator Wade Hampton 
attempts to establish the proposition that the “ political suprem- 
acy of the negro” would involve “total and absolute ruin to 
the South, and infinite and irreparable loss to the whole country.” 
In proof of this assertion, with which he begins his article, he 
recounts the history of South Carolina when “turned over to the 
negroes and their carpet-bag allies,” and he makes this recital 
his whole contribution. 

Believing as I do that the bestowal of suffrage upon the 
negro, whatever the consequences to the South, was an over- 
whelming and inevitable necessity under the circumstances then 
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existing, it is not necessary for me to controvert the truth of the 
charge, that the first civil government established in South Car- 
olina, at the close of the bloody rebellion which that State had 
begun (which government, solely through the fault and malevo- 
lence of the white rebels, was composed of a large majority of 
loyal negroes) fell into corrupt practices, deserving a portion, at 
least, of the characterizations which have constituted the sole 
excuse for a forcible overthrow of that government, by the white 
Democrats, quite as unjustifiakhle and cruel in its character as 
their original secession and war against the Union. 

It may be that, in the providence of God, the temporary 
ascendency of the negro was designed as aspecial chastisement 
of the guilty authors of the Rebellion, and that the sins of the 
fathers were intended to be visited upon the children, even unto 
the third and fourth generations. Consider the lamentation of 
President Lincoln : 

‘‘The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘Woe unto the world because of 
offenses, for it must needs be that offenses come, but woe to that man by whom 
the offense cometh.’ If we shall suppose that American slavery is one of 
those offenses which, in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, 
having continued through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and that 
he gives to both North and South this terrible war as the woe due to those by 
whom the offense came, shall we discern therein any departure from those 
divine attributes which the believers in a loving God always ascribe to him ? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondmen’s 250 years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every 
drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the 
sword, so still it must be said, ‘the judgments of the Lord are true and right- 
eous altogether.’ ” 

Any defense of the so-called negro and carpet-bag govern- 
ment of South Carolina may well be left to Daniel H. Chamber- 
lin, its refugee governor. He has meekly kissed the hand which 
smote him, and is now a New York City Democrat, a maligner of 
the Republican Party, and a defender or apologist for every crime 
of the Democratic Party. Another similar outcast, ex-Governor 
tufus B. Bullock, has purchased his peace and a safe return to 
Georgia by publicly advocating, while yet claiming to be a 
Republican, the deliberate abandonment by the North of the 


Fifteenth Amendment. 
84 
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The account given by James 8. Pike, of Maine, of the * Black 
Parliament ” of South Carolina, which makes a large share of 
Mr. Hampton's proofs, was written in the winter of 1872-78, 
directly after the disastrous defeat of Horace Greeley, whom Mr. 
Pike had followed into the Democratic Party because of the 
Republican policy of reconstruction; and his narrative is neces- 
sarily intended as a justification of himself and Mr. Greeley, and 
is an exaggeration and caricature. The redeeming features of 
“negro rule” he and Mr. Hampton wholly omit. Mr. George 
W. Cable wisely reminds us that the reconstruction party, 
though the upper ranks of society warred “as fiercely against its 
best principles as against its bad practices, planted the whole 
South with public schools for the poor and illiterate of both 
races, weleomed and cherished the missionaries of higher educa- 
tion, and when it fell, left them still both systems, with the mas- 
ter class converted to a belief in their use and necessity.” * 

The constitutions and the governments established in the 
southern States under the reconstruction policy of the tepub- 
lican Party have all been torn down by fraud, violence, and 
murder; and t'.ese revolutions have been submitted to by the 
complaisant nerthern people, tired of war and controversy, and 
anxious for commerce and money. The immediate question 
now is not one of negro supremacy, but of white equality; not 
whether the negro shall be the political superior of the white 
man at the South, but whether the white southerner shall be the 
political superior of every citizen at the North. 

It is necessary to look at the case historically. President 
Johnson began reconstruction with a proclamation, May 29, 
1865, granting wholesale amnesty and pardon, and absolute 
impunity for their treason, to all the rebels except certain speci- 
fied classes, who were probably not one-tenth of the southern 
whites; and he promised special pardons to the excepted per- 
sons, At the same time he authorized and directed the re-estab- 
lishment of the southern State governments. The only condi- 
tions which he imposed were, that each State should assent to 

*See Mr. Cable’s thoughtful, philosophical, and candid article on ‘‘ The 


Negro Question,” published first in the New York ‘‘ Tribune.” and lately by 
the American Missionary Society, 56 Reade Street, New York City. 
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the Thirteenth Amendment abolishing slavery, and should repu- 
diate all rebel war debts. Under these circumstances the south- 
ern States made rapid work in reconstruction; and when the 
thirty-ninth Congress assembled in December, 1865, senators and 
representatives appeared from the late insurrectionary States, 
headed by Alexander H. Stephens, the late Vice-President of the 
southern Confederacy. Legislating for the freedmen, the south- 
ern legislatures had enacted infamous labor laws almost as 
restrictive and oppressive as slavery itself. 

Although alarmed at President Johnson’s policy and its 
results, Congress took no hasty action. June 18, 1866, the 
report from the Committee on Reconstruction was made, signed 
by W. P. Fessenden, James W. Grimes, Ira Harris, J. M. How- 
ard, Geo. H. Williams, Thaddeus Stevens, Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, Justin &. Morrill, John A. Bingham, Roscoe Conkling, 
George S. Boutwell, and Henry T. Blow. The following extracts 
from that report show the reason why the loyal North, as a con- 
dition of recognizing President Johnson’s reconstructed govern- 
ments in the rebel States, determined to propose and demand 
nothing less than the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment: 


** By an original provision of the Constitution representation is based on the 
whole number of free persons in each State, and three-fifths of all other persons. 
When all become free representation for all necessarily follows. As a conse- 
quence the inevitable effect of the rebeilion would be to increase the politi- 
cal power of the insurrectionary States whenever they should be allowed to 
resume their positions as States of the Union. . . . It did not seem 
just or proper that all the political advantages derived from their becoming 
free should be confined to their former masters, who had fought against the 
Union, and withheld from themselves, who had always been loyal. Slavery, by 
building up a ruling and dominant class, had produced a spirit of oligarchy 
adverse to republican institutions, which finally inaugurated civil war. The 
tendency of continuing the domination of such a class, by leaving it in the 
exclusive possession of political power, would be to encourage the same 
spirit, and lead to a similar result. 
is, then, whether conquered enemies have the right, and shall be permitted at 
their own pleasure and on their own terms, to participate in making laws for 
their conquerors; whether conquered rebels may change their theater of opera- 
tions from the battlefield, where they were defeated and overthrown, to the 
halls of Congress, and through their representatives seize upon the government 
which they fought to destroy; whether the national treasury, the army of the 
nation, its navy, its forts and arsenals, its whole civil ‘administration, its 
credit, its pensioners, the widows and orphans of those who perished in the war, 


. . . The question before Congress 
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the public honor, peace, and safety, shall ail be turned over to the keeping of 
its recent enemies, without delay, and without imposing such conditions as, in 
the opinion of Congress, the security of the country and its institutions may 
demand. The history of mankind exhibits no example of such madness and 
folly. The instinct of self-preservation protests against it: The surrender by 
Grant to Lee, and by Sherman to Johnston, would have been disasters of less 
magnitude, for new armies could have been raised, new battles fought, and the 
government saved. The anti-coercive policy which, under pretext of avoiding 
bloodshed, allowed the rebellion to take form and gather force, would be sur- 
passed in infamy by the matchless wickedness that would now surrender th 

halls of Congress to those so recently in rebellion, until proper precautions shall 
have been taken to secure the national faith and the national safety 

Your committee came to the conclusion that political power should be possesse d 
in all the States exactly in proportion as the right of suffrage should be granted, 
without distinction of color or race. This, it was thought, would leave the 
whole question with the people of each State, holding out to all the advantage 
of increased political power as an inducement to allow all to participate in its 
exercise. Such a provision would be in its nature gentle and persuasive, and 
would lead, it was hoped, at no distant day, to an equal participation of all, 
without distinction, in all the rights and privileges of citizenship, thus afford- 
ing a full and adequate protection to all classes of citizens, since all would 
have, through the ballot-box, the power of self-protection.” 


In accordance with these views the Republican congres- 
sional plan of reconstruction adopted in June (by the Senate 33 
to 11, by the House 138 to 36) took issue with, and negatived that 
of President Johnson, by requiring the addition to the latter of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. That amendment merely provided : 

That no person who had been in Congress or a United 
States or State officer, and had therefore sworn to support the 
United States Constitution, and had afterward become a rebel, 
should be capable of holding office unless Congress should by a 
two-thirds vote remove his disability. 

That if in any State the right to vote should be denied 
on account of color, its right of representation in the lower 
House of Congress and in the electoral colleges should be pro- 
portionately reduced. 

Before March, 1867, the Fourteenth Amendment had been 
adopted by 21 loval States, which, with Iowa and Nebraska, after- 
ward acting, made 23 States, five less than the three-fourths of 
all the States necessary to ratification. It had been negatived 
by Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky, and was unceremoni- 
ously rejected by 10 insurrectionary States, as follows: 
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For Against 

Amendment. Amendment. 
Texas, October, 1866 .... ..... ; \ Senate ‘ — 
‘ House 5 67 
Georgia, November, 1866 ........... ‘Senate 0 36 
‘ House 2 131 
North Carolina, December. 1866....... \ Senate 1 44 
‘House 10 93 
South Carolina, December, 1866, \Senate — _ 
‘ House 1 95 
Florida, December, 1866... sain \ Senate 0 20 
‘ House 0 49 
Alabama, December, 1866............ \ Senate 2 27 
‘ House Ss 69 
Arkansas, December, 1866... ; \ Senate 1 4 
‘ House 2 68 

Virginia, January, 1867........... | Senate Unanimously, 

‘ House 1 

° _~ _ > < > or 
Mississippi, January, 1867 ) Senate v ot 
‘ House 0 SS 

Louisiana, February, 1867. eee wi Unanimously.* 


* The Democratic Party of the North persistently opposed the Fourteenth 
Amendment. Ohio and New Jersey, which, while they were Republican States, 
had adopted it, subsequently became Democratic and rejected it. But the six 
States of Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Alabama, when reconstructed adopted it, and July 20, 1868, Secretary Seward, 
in a characteristic paper, certified that it was ratified by 29 States, if Ohio and 
New Jersey had no right to retract. July 21, 1868, Congress declared it rati- 
tied, the Senate without a count, the House by 126 yeas to 32 Democratic nays. 
June 30, 1868, Frank P. Blair, who became Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President, declared that ‘‘ there is but one way to restore the government and 
the Constitution, and that is by the President-elect to declare these acts null 
and void, compel the army to undo its usurpations at the South, disperse the 
carpet-bag State governments, allow the white people to reorganize their own 
governments and elect senators and representatives. The House of Represen- 
tatives will contain a majority of Democrats from the North, and they will 
admit the representatives elected by the white people of the South, and, with 
the co-operation of the President, it will not be difficult to compel the Senate 
to submit once more to the obligations of the Constitution.” The Seymour 
and Blair Convention of 1868 declared as follows: ‘* We regard the reconstruc- 
tion acts, so called, of Congress, as such, as usurpations, unconstitutional, 
revolutionary, and void.” And as late as February 6, 1879, Senator, now Mr. 
Justice, Lamar, and Senators Bayard and Garland voted ‘‘no” on the proposi- 
tion that the constitutional amendments had been legally ratified and that 
Congress ought to protect all qualified citizens in the right to vote for repre- 
sentatives in Congress, 
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It was, therefore, found impossible to make the Fourteenth 
Amendment a part of the Constitution under the Johnson plan 
of reconstruction. This defiant rejection of the Fourteenth 
Amendment by the rebel States and the Democratic Party, aided 
by President Johnson, who had betrayed and abandoned the 
Republican Party, took place before March 23, 1867, the date 
of the first of the reconstruction measures of Congress looking 
toward negro suffrage. A fair estimate of the representation in 
the national House and in the electoral colleges, based upon 
three-fifths of the colored population, is 24; add 16 for the 
other two-fifths, and 40 is to-day the number of southern rep- 
resentatives and electors based upon that population ; and under 
the Democratic plan of reconstruction the increase of 16 was to 
be given to the South as a reward for their causeless and bloody 
rebellion. These 40 votes were, in 1884, all cast for Cleveland 
for President; 19 of them would have chosen Blaine, and all of 
the colored men entitled to wield the power of these votes 
earnestly desired to effect Blaine’s election. Of the 40 votes 
10 would have made the present House of Representatives 
tepublican, and would avert all danger of the passage of the 
Mills tariff bill, which is threatening so many American indus- 
tries. 

It was simply impossible that the victorious North should 
submit to such an immediate return to national political power 
of southern rebels. Language cannot add to the forcible expres- 
sions on this point in the reconstruction report, already quoted, 
from the pen of that strong and brilliant writer and speaker, 
William Pitt Fessenden. There were but two courses possible: 
one, to keep the southern States for an indefinite period under 
military domination; the other, to organize southern civil gov- 
ernments upon some plan which would afford justice and pro- 
tection to the colored people, and security against increased 
southern power and rebel rule in the nation. Continued mili- 
tary control was repugnant to both North and South, and found 
few advocates. Therefore, there inevitably came the reconstruc- 


tion measures of Congress, based upon manhood suffrage. This, 
whether wise or unwise, the southern leaders brought upon 
themselves, by their contumacy and obstinacy in demanding to 
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control, with more than their old power, that country which by 
deadly war they had fought for four years to destroy. 

It also seems clear, after this lapse of years, and with all our 
experiences, good and bad, of uegro suffrage, that it was right 
and best in itself. The southern whites, during their brief 
period of reconstruction under President Johnson's plan, had 
shown that they accepted the abolition of slavery as a form 
merely, and that, by means of atrocious vagrant and labor laws, 
they intended again to reduce the colored race to a state not far 
removed from slavery. 

Without suffrage for the negro northern public sentiment 
and honor would have demanded the constant interposition of 
the federal power in the southern States for the protection of 
the always loyal and now free colored citizens. The southern 
whites would have broken any promises which they might have 
made, and would have evaded or defied any national laws not 
enforced by federal officials. A perpetual irritation would 
have resulted from the measures of national protection extended 
to the disfranchised colored people. Any expedient for their 
protection which did not include the ballot in their own hands 
would have proved futile. 

Senator Hampton, in 1879, said : 

‘* When the negro was made a citizen it followed, as a logical consequence, 
under the theory of our institutions, that he must become a voter. My objec- 
tion to his enfranchisement, therefore, is confined to the time when, and the 
mode in which, this privilege was conferred upon him.” 

In 1888 we find him laboring to prove that “ negro suprem- 
acy would bring disgrace and ruin to any State of the Union, 
and would be a perpetual menace to our republican institu- 
tions.” His point is difficult to understand. Since 1876, when 
he became governor of South Carolina, the votes of the negroes 
of that State have been effectually suppressed, and for twelve 
years there has been no danger of what he calls “ negro suprem- 
acy.” Has the time yet come when the privilege of suffrage 


ean be conferred upon the colored men of South Carolina, and 
they be allowed to freely exercise it, without the danger of 
Doubtless not, in Mr. Hampton’s opinion ; 
and such a time never will come, so long as those colored men 


“negro supremacy ” ? 
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persist in the desire to vote with the Republican Party. When 
they decide to give up their efforts to vote as they please, and 
conclude to vote as Mr. Hampton wishes them to, the “time 
when, and the mode in which,” will in his opinion have arrived, 
and their votes will cease to threaten “negro supremacy,” “ dis- 
grace, and ruin” to the State, and to be “a perpetual menace to 
our republican institutions.” 

In the adoption of manhood suffrage as the basis of recon- 
struction there was included no injurious proscription of the 
whites. All male citizens twenty-one years of age were allowed 
to vote and to hold office in the conventions to frame constitu- 
tions, except the limited class disqualified from holding office 
by the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. The constitutions so 
made left the right of suffrage in the hands of the great mass of 
southern whites. If they had freely and in good temper par- 
ticipated in the work of reconstruction, all the bad government 
of which so much complaint has been made would have been 


or 


avoided. But the southerners who had perjured themselves to 
become rebels, and who were, therefore, under limited and tem- 
porary disfranchisement, were sullen and indignant. Thev were 
encouraged by the utterances of the northern Democrats, and 
were renewing with them their former political relations, with 
the view again to rule the nation by a solid South allied with 
a contingent of northern congressional and electoral votes. 
They kept the white men aloof from reconstruction. They 
stigmatized as a “carpet-bagger ” every northern man who for 
any purpose made his home in the new free South and became a 
Republican. They even more bitterly denounced as a “ scala- 
wag” any southern white man who joined in organizing civil 
government. They preferred anarchy and chaos to impartial 
suffrage. They never for one moment rendered true allegiance 
to the new governments, and as soon as they dared they began 
to tear them down by violence and political murders. 

This page of American history is more disgraceful, if pos- 
sible, than were the crimes of slavery and rebellion. The 
bloody deeds planned and incited by cruel and brutal men, who 
vet claimed to be civilized and refined, and who even now con- 
sider themselves the only natural rulers of free America, can 
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never be hidden or obscured by interposing the faults and 
defects of those loyal governments under which a race of slaves, 
unaided, despised, and hated by their unrepentant and unsub- 
dued late masters, were slowly groping their way from a condi- 
tion allied to that of the brutes up to manhood, from bondage to 
liberty, and from ignorance to knowledge, performing as well and 
nobly as they could their new duties of freemen and citizens. 
The State of Louisiana will always be dishonored by the 
political massacres of the Mechanics’ Institute, of Bossier, Caddo, 
St. Landry, St. Bernard, Colfax Parish, Grant Parish, Coushatta, 
Catahoula, Tensas, and Ouachita; the State of South Carolina 
by those of Hamburgh and Ellenton; and the State of Missis- 
sippi by those of Clinton, Copiah, and Kemper; and the records 
of the Kuklux outrages, the cruelties, the assassinations, and 
the frauds which characterized the destruction by the southern 
Democrats, encouraged by northern Democrats, of the only law- 
ful and the first free governments of the South are, without 
exception, the most shameful and infamous in the annals of 
civilized humanity. The words of Reverdy Johnson, a Demo- 


rat, while unsuccessfully defending before a jury some of the 


Kuklux ruffians, will bear repeating : 

‘*T have listened with unmixed horror to some of the testimony which has 
been brought before you. The outrages proved are shocking to humanity ; 
they admit of neither excuse nor justification ; they violate every obligation 
which law and nature impose upon men ; they show that the parties engaged 
were brutes, insensible to the obligations of humanity and religion.” 


To the pre-eminent dishonor of Jackson, the capital of Mis- 
sissippi, that city has furnished the latest illustration of southern 
political methods. In order to overthrow a city government 
simply because it was Republican, the federal officials there 
resident, J. Bowmar Harris, U. S&S. district attorney, Samuel 
Livingston, deputy U. 8. marshal, and R. E. Wilson, deputy 
collector of internal revenue, headed a movement to prevent 
the colored citizens from voting. A secret, oath-bound, white 
league was organized to lynch negroes, and to attend armed at 
the voting precincts, the leading spirit in which band of assas- 
sins was one John H. Martin, editor of the ‘“‘ New Mississippian.” 
The movement was successful on January 2, 1888; but mark 
the sequel! On the second day of May, 1888, at Jackson, Mar- 
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tin wantonly shot General Wirt Adams, the postmaster, a man 
69 years of age, and of the highest character. Adams returned 
Martin’s fire and both fell dead in the streets. The young 
men of the South, who are encouraged by the most influential 
citizens to resort to murder as an ordinary political agency, 
will never refrain from using their fatal revolvers for private 
revenge. 

And now so it is that the South which, during more than half 
a century, dominated the nation by means of slavery and the 
power which slavery gave, has, after a period of rebellion caused 
by slavery and a period of reconstruction prolonged by crimes 
against the freedmen, again seized the reins of government, and 
has rewarded itself for its rebellion by increased representation 
in Congress and in the be dy of electors which chow ses a President. 
The North is supposed to have conquered. The Union is saved 
in form. The terms of peace, reunion, and reconciliation were 
the Thirteenth Amendment, abolishing slavery : the Fourteenth, 
omitting the colored people from the basis of representation in 
States where they are not allowed to vote: and the Fifteenth, 
giving to colored citizens the ballot in all elections, State or 
national. The Thirteenth Amendment alone is in force; the - 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth are a dead letter, openly and flagrantly 
disobeyed. Suffrage at the South for the black man does not 
exist; for the white man even it is almost a farce. A few leaders 
in each State, combining with similar coteries in other States, 
form an oligarchy which wields the whole political power of the 
solid South. United with the Democratic Party of the North, 
who expect to control by corruption or fraud a few northern 
States, their “plan of campaign” is exactly what it was before 
1860. Our later southern masters are not different from those 
of former years. They are able, always alert, and whenever 


not opposed are plausible, courteous, and full of kind and patri- 


otic professions; resisted, their gentleness proves like that of 
tigers; they become fierce and defiant, sometimes brutal. 

The North needs to undeceive itself. The South is in the 
saddle, and it means to stay there. It has the executive branch 
of the government, it almost controls the legislative, it is reach- 
ing forward to the judicial branch. It threatens the manufact- 
uring and all other industries of the North. It means to hold in 
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its hands the decision of all our national questions, those of 
foreign policy, tariff, finance, internal improvements, and all 
expenditures, and to “ get even” with the North on account of the 
temporary ascendeney of the latter during the era of rebellion 
and reconstruction. The South will not again make the mistake 
of secession. It is easier and safer to rule the nation from the 
inside. The power which the election of 1884 gave will not be 
relinquished if murder and fraud at the South, and unlimited 
corruption and fraud in New York City, can retain it. If another 
Democratic administration is elected, the northern people will 
soon realize what the new southern control involves, and will be 
loaded to the full with the burdens of which our southern mas- 
ters during the last three years have imposed only a small part. 

Will the North consent submissively to a perpetual political 
control of the country based upon a flagrant disregard and defi- 
ance of one of the principal fundamental conditions upon which 
the war was terminated, and which is now a part of the federal 
Constitution? Let it be borne in mind— it cannot be too often 
repeated—that if the Constitution were in force Blaine, instead 
of Cleveland, would now be President, and the national House 
would be Republican and in favor of protection, instead of Demo- 
cratic and in favor of the Mills bill. If the colored citizens could 
vote, and have their votes counted as cast, the election next fall 
would, with hardly the form of a contest, be Republican ; and 
on the 4th of March, 1889, Cleveland would surrender the exec- 
utive power to a Republican President, who would be sustained 
by a Congress Republican in both branches. 

Although in the coming contest the votes of the negro will 
be unconstitutionally suppressed and the South perhaps solidly 
Democratic, our southern masters can be defeated if the commer- 


cial interests of the country are sufficiently aroused. They will 


do wel! to take the alarm. The indifference of the business men 
of the North to the encroachments of slavery made the war pos- 
sible, and compelled the expenditure of six thousand millions to 
preserve the Union. It is better to protect our industries by a 
contest now, when they are vet undestroyed, than to fight to 
restore them after they have been stricken down and chains are 
riveted upon our limbs. 

If victory is achieved, the conditions of reconstruction en- 
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forced, obedience to the Constitution in all its parts compelled, 
and the vote of the northern man, white or black, made equal 
to that of the southern man, white or black, neither the North 
nor the South need fear negro supremacy. 

Manhood suffrage was first tried immediately after a war 
made by the masters to strengthen their hold on their slaves 
had resulted in the discomfiture of the former and the freedom of 
the latter, but had disorganized society. In its reorganization 
the late masters refused to participate; the freedmen went ahead, 
and did as well as they could. The failure, if it be such, of 
the first experiment will not be repeated under new conditions 
and better auspices. The charge that the two races cannot live 
side by side in the southern States in political equality, the 
voters of each race freely participating in all elections, has not 
been proved. It is a mere clamor raised to excuse the suppres- 
sion of the negro vote in order to obtain partisan power in State 
and nation. Wherever the experiment of impartial suffrage has - 
been tried with any approach to fairness and good will on the part 
of the whites, it has been remarkably successful. The colored 
men are not aggressive; they are docile, well-disposed, and anx- 
ious, if allowed to enjoy what they know to be their constitutional 
rights, to live peacefully with their white neighbors. They sub- 
mit readily to what is sometimes to them so offensively called 
the superior intelligence of the whites. They do not seek social 
equality. They are patient and long-suffering. But they will 
never permanently abandon the ballot, and whenever they reach 
the polls they will insist upon their right to vote the Republican - 
ticket if they so wish. Their interests and their desires make 
them an ever-cager army of seven millions of people seeking 
their rights under the Fifteenth Amendment. In addition to 
this pressure, the manhood, the dignity. the self-respect, and the 
honor of all citizens of the North require that they should com- 
pel our modern southern masters to desist from their attempt 
perpetually to rule, through crimes against the black man and 


against the Constitution, that country which they wickedly but 
vainly tried to destroy in order to fasten more firmly the chains 
of slavery, and to extend its accursed power and influence into 
the Territories of the Union. 


WILLIAM E. CHANDLER. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN MANNERS. 


It happened to the writer, many years ago, to find himself 
for the first time at a dinner-party of scientific men in London, a 
dinner of the Royal Society. The next person at the table was 
an exceedingly clever man, whose manners were, however, very 
brusque and offensive; who interrupted everybody, gave rude 
answers, and made himself generally disagreeable. Yet he 
seemed a person of importance, and was always heard with 
attention. He was evidently familiar with several branches of 
science, and I finally got the impression that he must be some 
leading London physician, whose professional prestige was so 
great that he could be as boorish as Abernethy if he wished. At 
last [ found an opportunity to ask my immediate host who this 
curiously offensive personage was, and was told that it was 
Lord Lyttelton—the fourth lord of that name, who died a few 
years after this interview. Now, I had long taken an interest in 
this nobleman, since reading with delight, in boyhood, his Latin 
translation of one of the poems of his friend Lord Houghton, 
then Richard M. Milnes; and presently, having the American 
spirit of conciliation, I told him of the fact, and overcame his 


evident incredulity by quoting the first verses of the poem, 


“ Olim virgineum perdiderat decus.”* After this he softened a 
very little; for what author, great or small, can be wholly 
indifferent to a quotation from his own works? But he left 
on the memory of at least one stranger the picture of the worst- 
mannered man he had ever encountered in what is called good 
society, at home or abroad. 

Not long after, at a dinner-party in Cambridge, England, I 
sat next to a lady, since well known in literature, who, although 
she called herself a Liberal, stoutly maintained the importance of 
an hereditary aristocracy to give a standard of manners; and I 


* Lord Houghton’s ‘* Poems of Many Years.” Ed. 1844, p. 86. 
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modestly demurred, and cited Lord Lyttelton as an alarming 
example. She set it lightly aside. “The Lyttelton bad manners 
were proverbial.” Then I mentioned another peer whom I had 
lately met, but he was “a recent creation.” Still another, in my 
very limited list of personally inspected noblemen, was “a law 
lord,” that is, one raised to the House of Lords to do the legal 
duty there; and soon. It made no difference; there was always 
some excuse, and the blue blood was never at fault. At last, in 
despair, I quoted some story, then recent, which seemed aimed 
at one of the royal princes, and here also she was ready with 
her answer. “They are not Englishmen,” she said, “ they are 
Germans.” 

The truth is, that no class in the world, probably, is judged 
so little on its merits as the English upper class. At home it 
casts a glamour on men’s eyes, a glamour so great that Mr. Dar- 
win absolutely believed it physically superior to other classes, 
although another social observer, Mr. Edward Jenkins, made, a 
few vears since, the remark, “ Why noble earls should be so ugly 
is a problem in nature,” and this strikes the American visitor to 
the House of Lords as being nearer the truth. So great is, at any 
rate, their lingering prestige among Liberals, that a leading Lon- 
don reformer once told me that it was almost essential to the 
success of a radical meeting to get a lord to preside at it; and | 
have myself been present at such a gathering in London, when 
one of the few really good speakers I ever heard in England—a 
man full of information on the very point at issue, and express- 
ing it admirably—was put down, in that brutal way only seen 
among Englishmen, through the impatience of the audience to 
hear a dull and inarticulate lord, who had nothing to say and 
said it. A class thus situated cannot be judged by what is said 
about it in its own home; and when it is transplanted it is apt 
to drift among a class of similar admirers abroad. No doubt 
there are noblemen in England whose manners a critical Ameri- 


can would call high-bred; but it is certain that one may travel 


a good deal in that country, and even go through a considerable 
course of London dinner-parties, without having the good luck 
to encounter a specimen. 


But it is not necessary to inspect the upper class of English 
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society in its own home; it can be judged with some approach 
to fairness even in America. During a long residence at New- 
port, R. I, I met a number of young English noblemen, first 
and last, at the clubs and elsewhere, and I can recall but one 
who was not, in point of manners, below the average of the 
Americans whom one encountered in the same social circle. 
The exception rather went to prove the rule, for it was in case 
of one who had not then come into his present title, who had 
spent his life in Holland, and had not merely a distinguished 
bearing, but agreeable continental manners. In the other cases, 
even where there was some superiority of intellect, as in case of 
the late Lord Amberley, the presence was often insignificant, 
and the manners shy and awkward, if nothing worse. Not that 
men of this class were habitually overbearing; that is a rare 


attribute, I fancy, among Englishmen of high rank; but they 


were apt to be gauche, inconsiderate, and by no means what an 
American would call high-bred, scarcely even well-bred. 

Indeed, there are those who would assert that the very finest 
manners, while not at all sure to be developed in a republic, are 
scarcely compatible with anything but a republic, or a nation 
which has, at any rate, the republican spirit. It is very certain 
that conditions quite unrepublican may develop—as was the 
case, for instance, under the old French monarchy, or amid our 
southern slavery—truly fine manners; but these will never be 
the very finest manners, because they will not be equally appli- 
cable to all classes and conditions of men. I remember that 
when spending a winter in the island of Fayal, where more of 
the old European tradition then survived than in Europe itself, 
I was struck with the great courtesy of the Portuguese gentry, 
among whom it was the custom to uncover the head to every 
lady they saw, whether they knew her or not. On speaking of 
this fact to one of the really high-bred ladies of the American 
family of Dabney, then residing on that island, she said of these 
same youths, “They impose upon you; they are not really gen- 
tlemen; they have not even the material in them out of which 
gentlemen can be made.” And when later I watched these same 
young Portuguese caracoling through the streets on horseback, 
and carelessly riding over a peasant woman or a child in their 
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solicitude to be admired by the ladies on the balcony, I saw the 
truth of the criticism. On the other hand, those who watched 
the late Mr. Charles Dabney—the head of the family just named, 
and our American consul for so many years at Fayal—saw fine 
manners that were ingrain, manners which to call princely were 
to flatter princes unduly; for while be could outdo the Portu- 
guese at their own game of courtliness, he had precisely the 


g 
same lofty grace for every barefoot boy who laid down his 


orange-basket to salute him. In the same way, I remember, | 
used to enjoy walking in the street behind the stately figure of 
the late Samuel Powel of Newport, R. L, and seeing him salute 
millionaires and old apple-women with precisely the same high- 
bred courtesy. These men afforded types of the very best 
American manners, a manner which extends to the humblest 
those amenities that elsewhere are graduated by the trivial dis- 
tinctions of social rank alone. 

In America there are at present certain especial influences 
under which the average man or woman is learning those ele- 
mentary rules of manners which furnish the foundation for even 
conventional good breeding. One of these is the public school, 
where from every pupil are exacted, for five or six hours a day, 
the minor habits of outward propriety, such as cleanliness, self- 
control, order, reticence, mutual courtesy. Whatever else the 
public-school system inculcates, it certainly teaches these things, 
and to a far greater extent than one finds them taught in the 
English schools, where the old rough-and-tumble method stiil 
prevails. All recognize this source of influence; but another 
schooling, less obvious, takes the average American after ma 
turity, and exercises a mighty influence. This is the training 
of the lodge-room. Looking in the directory of the minor 
city where I reside, I find a list of nearly a hundred lodges 
chapters, or circles of secret societies, mostly benevolent in their 
object, but all involving a certain amount of formality, decorum, 
and ritual; a ceremonial so elaborate that they call it technically 
“work.” Probably the majority of adult men in the city be- 
long to some such organization. I know men who attend one 
nearly every day in the week; and some of these associations 
are open to women also. It is difficult not to regard much of 
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this sort of thing as a waste of time, and not to smile sometimes 
at the uniforms and the high-sounding titles. But it must not 
be forgotten that it is all one great school of manners; it is 
training all its pupils to courtesy. Not only is a good moral 


standard demanded in all these organizations, but there is a very 


distinct appreciation of the form in which things are to be done; 
and much of the habitual politeness with which Americans of all 
classes treat one another, in traveling and in business, comes, 
doubtless, from the friction and the examples of the lodge-room. 
Probably the trade-unions and all affiliated labor organizations 
work in the same direction, though with less formality of ritual. 

Indeed all political activity itself tends in a way similar to 
this with us; for the essence of political life is order in debate 
and procedure, and this has developed itself in this country to 
an extent elsewhere unknown. When a public meeting is once 
organized, there is here visible an almost excessive deference 
to the rules of “ Cushing’s Manual,” which are merely embod- 
ied good manners; and nothing is rarer or more unpopular in 
America than a spectacle extremely common in England, that 
of a party meeting interrupted and captured by the opposite 
party. The writer has taken part in innumerable political 
gatherings, during exciting canvasses, in half a dozen different 
States of the Union, and never saw even an attempt at such a 
thing. Not that it is unheard of, but it is so utterly disapproved 
that it would surely react against the party attempting it, 
through the sense of propriety now engrafted on public opinion. 
An American audience is also far more patient with its own 
speakers, and rarely suppresses them by calling “ Time! time!” 
in the way that is common in the mother-country ; while, on the 
other hand, we adopted the principle of cldéture, or the “‘ previous 
question,” long before the mother-country had come to it. The 
American who visits the House of Commons is not impressed 
with better legislative manners than he sees at home, but with 
the contrary. It is difficult to imagine a more unseemly spec- 
tacle than a row of honorable members sitting, as | have seen 
them in Parliament, with their hats on, their hands in their 
pockets, their eyes shut, and their heads wearily leaning against 
the wall or the bench, shouting “Divide! divide! divide!” 

35 
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while an important measure is being debated. It is common 
to say that the ill manners of the House of Commons date from 
the period of Irish incursion; but those who read, forty years 
ago, the then famous book, “Ten Thousand a Year,” can recall 
that the miserable little upstart, Tittlebat Titmouse, at once 
established himself as a source of power in Parliament by an 
especial talent of crowing like a cock; and the wrath excited, 
twenty years ago, by Sir Charles Dilke’s famous motion took 
the form of an attack on Auberon Herbert, in which his oppo- 
nents doubtless sighed for one hour of Titmouse. 

A good deal of the difference between the two countries in 
respect to manners lies, no doubt, in the greater or less degree of 
sensitiveness in the national temperament. Miss Yonge, in a 
recent story, has an odd defense of her countrymen against the 
American charge of being thick-skinned. She says of one of her 
heroes—she or some other of the authors who wrove “ Astray ”— 
“ His skin is of that saddle-leather kind which American books 
attribute to all Englishmen, though I think it is rare, really.” 
But it is a thickness of the mental epidermis that Americans 
sometimes charge upon Englishmen, an obtuseness which is 
fatal to good manners, if it leads to an habitual disregard of the 
feelings of all around them, as when our very guests refuse 
audibly, as “nasty ” or “beastly,” the modest food that is set 
before them by their host. The late James T. Fields had a 
favorite anecdote of an English guest at his breakfast-table, who 
declined sugar with his coffee. ‘Never take sugar unless the 
coffee is very, very bad, indeed, you know.” Then presently, 
after tasting the coffee, “May I trouble you for the sugar?” 
Not only is this propensity seldom hidden, but it sometimes 
seems to count for a virtue. I remember that when the late 
Captain Mayne Reid was living in Newport, R. L, he was invited 
to dine on Christmas Day at the house of the late Governor W. 
B. Lawrence, the well-known writer on international law, and 


made some remarks at table which were justly regarded by the 
whole company as exceedingly offensive. Being pretty well 
acquainted with him, I took the liberty to sound him on the 
subject, wishing to get at his side of the question. Instead of 
seeming in the least annoyed about it, he smiled with an air of 
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peculiar complacency and said, “I give you my word of honor 
that I have often dined at tables in England where I have felt 
it my duty to make remarks that were much more offensive to 
my host than anything I can possibly have said at Governor 
Lawrence’s table.” .te measured his merit by the degree of 
annoyance he caused; and one is reminded of this when Mr. 
Froude tells us that the Haytians cry out against Sir Spencer St. 
John’s book about them “ with a degree of anger which is the 
surest evidence of its truth.”* After all, the reasoning is defect- 
ive; aman may show annoyance at being called a sheep-stealer 
without thereby proving that he has just been released from jail. 

Another result of this apparent induration of the cuticle in 
Englishmen is the curious coarseness of phrase which so often 
annoys an American. No time can ever reconcile a cis-Atlantic 
ear to the heartiness with which an otherwise well-bred English 
lady will talk frankly of “tubbing” and of “cleaning herself.” 
It suggests the complaint made by Lord Melbourne of certain 
London beauties, that they gave him too much of their natural 


history. I do not know any well-educated Americans, except 


one or two Southern lady novelists, who habitually use the 
word “nigger,” but in English literature and speech it seems 
universal. Froude employs it through all his books of travel, 
and even so graceful a writer as the late Mrs. Ewing uses it in 
her pretty stories. She also has the very offensive word “ stink- 
ing,” and one finds and hears it everywhere. “As a rule,” 
writes James Payn from London, in the New York “ Independ- 
ent,” “I hate people that stink of money.” + So, in society, 
Americans are constantly placed in the absurd position of 
being lectured for want of refined perception by writers whose 
language and manners offend us at every step. The highest, 
the most gifted, are not free from this offensiveness of lan- 
guage. When I heard the most eminent of English poets say 
of some bad verse that it was “ rot,’ at a time when that odious 
Anglicism had not yet crossed the Atlantic, it seemed to my 
startled imagination as if the Venus of Milo had opened her 
marble lips and had begun to curse and swear. The trouble 
is, that snch phrases reach us also very rapidly, and take root 
***The English in the West Indies,” p, 343. + Jan. 19, 1888, 
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among us like other weeds. No doubt America furnishes some 
slang to England also, and we often go to London to hear it for 
the first time from cultivated lips) But it must be remembered 
that pugilists and circus-riders are not here to be found so fre- 
quently in fastidious circies, and thus our opportunities of pick- 
ing up their flowers of speech are more limited than in London 

But it must be remembered, in justice, that this lack of 
sensitiveness in the Englishman is at the foundation, not merely 
of many demerits, but of some of bis most conspicuous virtues, 
and especially of his energetic self-assertion. The American 
errs in the opposite direction, and both faults and virtues are 
often due, in his case, to the quality of being too thin-skinned. 
Mr. Darwin never said an acuter thing than when he wrote to 
Dr. Gray, during the American civil war: “We cannot enter 
into your feelings [7. e., as to the hostility of England]; if Scot- 
land were to rebel I presume we should be very wroth, but 
I do not think we should care a penny what other nations 
thought.”* Mr. Darwin heartily sympathized with the anti- 
slavery cause; but our sensitiveness to the general English 
want of sympathy on that point amazed him. He was accus- 
tomed to the English mode of action, which is to go on your 
own course, and “not care a penny” what others think. The 
difference runs through everything; it makes the American 
too self-conscious, too visibly sensitive, and the Englishman 
too stolid and aggressive. Wherever he goes, the American 
wishes to adapt himself to the habits of the country ; the En- 
glishman desires to adapt the habits of the country to him- 
self. The American is pleased at being taken for a French- 
man, an Italian, a German; the Englishman would be vexed by 
such a misapprehension, were it possible. This spirit of adapta- 
tion is easily carried to excess by the American, but it tends to 
keep up the amenities of life. Being sensitive himself, one 
respects the feelings of others, and would rather forego sugar in 
his coffee than annoy his host. On the other hand, the absence 
of over-sensitiveness does much to produce that ingenuousness 
and frankness which constitute, after all, the attraction of the 
English manner. The young men of the colleges and great 

* « Life” (Am. ed.), IT., 179. 
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schools seem to me the most attractive class in English society ; 
they certainly carry the dew of their youth longer than our 
young Americans, who seem, by comparison, prematurely saga- 
cious and experienced. 

One feels this attractive directness in the English manner all 
the more after spending some time in France. The charm of the 
French manner is in a certain degree feline, while the merit of 
the English manner is canine; they seem to cultivate a rude 
honesty in themselves, as in their bull-dogs. In the “ Manuel 
de la Bonne Société,” bv the Comtesse de Valresson, she assures 
us that Christianity and good manners are the same thing; and, 
when she goes into particulars, instructs us that we must always 
tell invalids how remarkably well they are looking, and public 
officials how much their departments have improved in their 
hands. In short, her Christianity omits absolutely the element 
of truth. But the English nation does not err on that side ; it, 
indeed, has truthfulness enough for a whole continent, and almost 
too much for an island. There is something to be said on the 
French side, which is, in this case, as in many others, the 
American side also. Nothing makes society more unpleasant 


than a truthfulness which is, so to speak, indecently exposed. 
[If this supposed truthfulness takes the form of national self- 
assertion, it is at its height. When I think of the frankness 
with which our English cousins proclaim their own virtues, when 


in foreign countries, and apply their own unvarying standards 
to all the world, I am really at a loss to understand where we 
Americans picked up our modesty. Any experienced traveler 
can easily parallel the story lately told of the young English- 
man at a Trouville table dhote, who audibly remarked to bis 
sister that there was no society on the Continent fit for an 
Englishman to associate with. But the assumption is not 
brought to its highest point until an author of the grade of 
Hamerton gravely protests against the current impression that 
there can be no real gentlemen outside of England, and gravely 
points out that he himself has personally known three or four. 

It must be owned that neither Englishmen nor Americans 
appear at their best in foreign countries; but there is, at least, 
this difference, that whereas all sorts and conditions of Ameri- 
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cans travel, and thereby afford to the observer a cross-section, as 
it were, of their whole nationality, the English traveling class is 
a picked body, in comparison, and should show that nation 
at its best. If Englishmen of the lower-middle or lower class 
travel, they are apt to be labeled as “Cook’s tourists,” and 
quietly excluded from the account. I can remember to have 
been attacked by some very pleasant Oxford and Cambridge 
men in Switzerland in regard to the ignorance and bad manners 
of an American in the diligence, and they said frankly, “ You 
would not find such a man among English travelers.” ‘“ Not 
among Cook’s tourists?” [ asked. “Oh!” said one of them, 
conclusively, “of course we did not mean them.” I had some 
trouble to explain to them that the American “ Cook’s tourists ” 
usually traveled first-class, and without being labeled, and that 
they were necessarily included in the general average; but 
that, tried by any fair comparison, the American traveling man- 
ners were, perhaps, as good as any. Ill-mannered_ people of all 
nations usually show to the least advantage when away from 
home, because the virtues of hospitality do not then enter into 
their behavior. Tested by the standard of hospitality, the En- 
glishman has no need to fear comparison with any other nation ; 
and if his taste seems equivocal, and he sometimes seems to 
prefer his Americans, as he likes his game, a little high-flavored, 
we must not be too particular. 

We must own, also, that, after all is said and done, there 
remains a certain quality in the English nature which one is 
compelled to regard with thorough admiration, a certain manli- 
ness, a ready self-sacrifice, a sense of justice, a fiber of oak. 
Asking the first English soldier I saw, on my first visit to 
England, some questions about the service, I was told by him 
that he belonged to the Coldstream Guards. He was a short, 
sturdy fellow, with the chevrons of an orderly sergeant, and his 
cheeks and hair were almost as rubicund as his uniform; yet I 
thought he flushed a little more when I remarked that the Cold- 
stream Guards was a famous corps, and that I had read its his- 
tory. After this he lingered awhile at the post-office, where | 


was doing an errand, and, coming up to me on my reappearance, 
said: “I ought to have explained to you, sir, that although I 
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belong to the Coldstream Guards, as I told you, I was not origi- 
nally a member of it. I was transferred to it after the battle 
of the Alma, where | was wounded; and i wished to tell you 
that you are not to take me for a fair specimen of it. I give you 


my word of honor, sir, that I am the shortest man in the corps.” 


I thought to myself, “The Guard dies, but never surrenders ; ’ 
and whole centuries of England’s greatness were summed up for 
me in this single piece of perfectly gratuitous self-sacrifice for 
the honor of his comrades. After all, there is a certain serious- 
ness at the foundation of the English nature. Joubert says, 
os Les Anglais sont élevés dans le respect des choses sérieuses at and 
something of this grave purpose lies at the foundation of what 
is noblest, even in manners. But even seriousness alone is not 
enough ; and the daring Heine declared it his opinion that a 
blaspheming Frenchman was, on the whole, a more pleasing 
spectacle in the sight of Heaven than a praying Englishman. 
To what use, then, this great transplantation of the English race 
across the Atlantic, and its mingling with more varied and more 
mercurial blood, if we cannot go a little beyond the traditions of 
our parentage and make virtue attractive? 


T. W. Hie@aernson. 
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[. SLEEP in man is the periodical rest of the brain, with sus- 
pension of volitional muscular activity. The system of relation, 
by means of which man comes to know and is linked with the 
outside world and his fellow beings, is in abevance for the sake 
of repose and repair. In perfect sleep there is a stoppage of sense- 
impressions, a locking up or deadening of consciousness. The 
system of maintenance of the individual, as digestion, respira- 
tion, secretion, is alone doing work, and that probably slowed 
to half or three-quarters speed. The only parts, then, of the 
nervous system inevitably active are those essential to the per- 
sistence of life—functions simply automatic and called orderly- 
reflex, which are as unperceived as if the fore-brain were wanting 

a condition shown experimentally in animals after decapita- 
tion, or when the connection between the brain and spinal cord 
has been interrupted. Beheaded frogs will whisk off a drop 
of acid from their skin, make purpose-like defensive move- 
ments when pinched by a forceps, pushing their feet against the 
instrument; croak when the back is stroked, and take a sitting 
posture: all like will-acts with a whole brain, and yet they are 
necessarily only inconscient reflex instincts of the lower nervous 
centers. Dacoits,a band of thieves in India, steal a mattress 
from under a sleeper without waking him, first deepening sleep 
by fanning the victim, then tickling the part of the body next 
the operator, when the sleeper automatically edges away a little. 
The fanning and tickling are repeated till the man sidles quite 
off his bed. 

A notion of the distinction between conscious volitional 
activity and that which is only automatic is essential to the 
right understanding of the phenomena of sleep. In the wak- 
ing state, when a sensation comes to the gray cells of the fore- 
brain, there is always a perception, which may or may not give 
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rise to a will-act, while the reception of a stimulus by a lower 
center gets only an automatic answer. Sleep is not a single 
state, but a series of states. This may be made plain by an 
analysis of an after dinner snooze, when “ cibum sequitur somnus ; ” 
or of a catch-nap at church or in a carriage. For a while it is the 
“mystic middle state” ‘twixt sleep and wake. When the expo- 


sition of sleep gains upon us, the eyelids grow heavy and droop, 


£ 
consciousness gets confused, we have a hazy notion of what is 
going on about us, and fancy often makes some play at the out- 
posts of dreamland; there is gradual loosening of the muscular 
system, the eyelids close, the head bobs and then falls on the 
chest; and, as we steal away from our own company, the muscu- 
lar sense—that by which we feel the possibilities of our muscles, 
and which gives us the notion of the presence of our bodies—is 
deadened and soon lost, as well as the intuition of time and 
space; and then we are “off.” Lucretius’s description is perfect: 


** Debile fit corpus, languescunt omnia membra ; 
Brachia, palpebreque cadunt, poplitesque cubanti 
Sepe tama submittuntur, viresque resolount.” 


We are, to some extent, en rapport still with our surroundings; 
consciousness is “ scotched, not killed,” dim impressions loiter, 
and a slight noise, a spoken word, even in a low tone, the stop- 
ping of the carriage or of the drowsing preacher, recall conscious- 
ness, for the moment a little dazed. If the doze has not been 
vexed, the awakening is by steps, and if we heed, we shall find 
that the muscular sense first goes on duty, and the certainty of 
the lower limbs is the earliest dawn of personality. In custom- 
ary sleep, externality and the measure of the body are first lost, 
the mental images fading away last in clouding thoughts and 
flittering fancies. 

The hypothesis that the mind apparatus is a complex of the 
rind cells of the fore-brain, made up of many organs, each having 
its fitting office, is built on the broad basis of observation and 
experiment. Gall's theory of multiple sites for the several mind 
faculties, though true in principle, was chained to a fictive skull- 
chart, which put it out of court. The plotting of the brain rind 
by later neurologists, known as “ localization,” is the outcome of 
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tried and satisfying experiment and observation, and is, within 
limits, demonstrable. Its possibilities of development are large, 


if not spoiled in its cradle by over-forcing, and if, from time to 
time, it is put in the fining pot and assayed by what Goethe 
called active and self-conquering skepticism (thdtige u. selbstiiber- 
windende Skepsis). 

Much of the brain is a dark continent, and mind is still the 
most obscure chapter of anthroposophy. The philosopher bows 
before its mystery, which passeth understanding, and owns that 
it can be studied only in its manifestations—states of conscious- 
ness. The tie between mind and matter is near, sure, and lasts 
while life lasts; but its nature is unknown, and modern science 
allows that it fails to find out the ca/ena of causality that shall 
link them in a single line. They will never be reduced to a 
common term. Nevertheless there is a true blend, and we can- 
not consider the data of mind apart from the data of matter. 

No brain no mind, no mind without a working brain. There 
is a necessitated correlation between the zoveiv and the ovoia 
—the facts of phenomena and the facts of substance. Goethe 
said, No spirit without matter, no matter without spirit. The 
newest branch of psychology, psycho-physics, is doing much to 
give a closer touch to the understanding of many of the vexed 
problems of mind, and, not to overstate its strength, to free them 
from the conceits of metaphysic—the crackling of thorns under 
a pot—and the gyves of theology. 

The study of mind on these lines is not a surrender to 
materialism, in the vague and unreasoned sense of the Philistine 
when he plants his scarecrow, and casts soil at Science in her 
loving and earnest striving after truth. Such twinship of mind 
and matter is thinkable, and in full agreement with the quests of 
modern science. “Truth,” said Sir J. Herschel, ‘“ never can be 
opposed to truth.” 

From present proved data we have, then, full warranty to 
credit the hypothesis that the cell clusters of the rind are the 
material organs of mind by which its objective tokens are made 
known; that they are autonomous yet heteronomous, independ- 
ent yet interlocked with a central power, and subject to its con- 
trolling and combining force, like our States and general gov- 
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ernment. In sleep these groups may be variously conditioned. 
Some may be resting or getting food, while others are wide 
awake, full fed, and kinetic. 

Burton calls sleep “a binding of the outward senses, and of the 
common sense, for the preservation of body and soul ;” and Lucre- 
tius says, “jacet sine sensu corpus onustum.” This notion of the 
shutting up of the five watchful senses—the closing of the sensory 
thoroughfares in sleep—is constantly repeated by poets, and even 
physiologists. It is, however, not a fact. In deep sleeps—som- 
nia vera—common-value sensations are, probably, not perceived. 


But the absence or lessening of consciousness in sleep is not 
5 


due to disability of the sense end-organs; they are in good form 
and fit for service, though, perhaps, a trifle dull. They are alive 
to the impact of the irritant, answer the call, and send off the mes- 
sage; but it fails to get heed at the central station, and does not, 
therefore, become a concept. There is either no subjective con- 
version of the objective impression at all, or itis imperfect. The 
shortcoming is not, then, in the end-organ, which does its work, 
but in the receiving one, which is not in good gear, or quite out, 
as sleep is deep or not. It fails to register, or registers faintly or 
amiss, as between sleeping and waking. It is a case of non capi- 
endo recipit; what is offered is not laid hold on. It may be said 
that such is not the case with the organ of sight, for it is cur- 
tained by the lids and does not receive the stimulus. This ob- 
jection is overruled by the facts of dreams and of somnambulism. 
Psycho-physic methods have taught us how to ascertain the 
liminal intensity of the sleep-value, and the amount of intensive 
irritation needed at different stages to cause awakening. Kohl- 
schitter ascertained, by direct measurement, that the intensity of 
sleep increases, at first quickly, then more slowly, until the end 
of the first hour (MOningshoff and Priesbergen say one and three- 
quarters), after which time it diminishes, at first quickly, then 
very slowly, reaching its terminal value at waking time. Often, 
without apparent cause, though always on account of an excita- 
tion, there is a sudden lowering of intensity, attended by an 
inconscient movement of the limbs, sometimes by a partial turn- 
ing over of the trunk, and even an utterance of words, generally 
incoherent; this is followed by an immediate deepening. 
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Many interesting cases of “ most fast sleep,” sleep “in spite 
of thunder,” are of trustworthy record. At the attack on Ran- 
goon, the captain of one of the steam frigates actively engaged 
slept for two bours near one of the working guns. At the 
battle of the Nile boys fell asleep on the decks from sheer 
fatigue. During long marches cavalrymen sleep soundly. Napo- 
leon, it is said, could sleep in the midst of battle. The sudden 
cessation of an accustomed noise will wake the sleeper, as well 
as calling his name. Dr. Carpenter says that Sir Edward Cod- 
dington told him that, as a youth, serving as signal lieutenant, 
he often remained on the lookout fifteen to twenty hours, and 
when relieved and he went below, his sleep was so sound that 
no noise could wake him, though trial was often made; but 
when the word “signal” was whispered in his ear be would 
rouse at once. The tired doctor is quick to hear the first tinkle 
of his night-bell, the tick of the instrument wakes the drowsy 


telegraph operator, and the weary mother starts up from sleep 


at a moan or rustle of her babe. Habit and periodicity are 
immanent in the nervous system. We awake at the accustomed 
time, as well as at an unusual hour fore-set on going to bed. 
Here an impression has been registered in the waking state, and 
is liberated at a given moment with the exactness of an alarm- 
watch. 

A much-debated question is, whether there is ever total sup- 
pression of ideation in sleep; whether the circuit of thought is 
open, closed, or works fitfully. The pure metaphysicians and 
the psycho-physicists are not at one on this point : 


‘© Mulciber in Trojam, pro Troja stabat Apollo.” 


Outside of dreaming there is good right to hold that latent 
mental energy—unconscious cerebration—goes on, adjusted to 
the sleep-value. Many a plaguing problem and intellectual act 
have been carried out during sleep. Charlotte Bronté, when 
stalled in a tale, would think the matter over before falling 
asleep, and the next morning all would be clear. 

The physical mechanism of sleep is obscure. All the theories 
are unsatisfying, from the “labefaction of the animus” of Lucre- 
tius to the modern hypotheses of a “lessened blood-supply ” of 
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Blumenbach, the “deficiency of animal spirits” of Haller, the 
“cerebral collapse” of Cullen, the “exhausted irritability” of 
Brown and Erasmus Darwin, the “accumulation of the sewage 
products of the body,” the ‘‘excess of lactic acid” of Preyer, 
“brain-blood stasis,” the “using up the potential energy of 
the nervous centers,” and the latest speculation of Wundt, the 
“inhibition of the organ of apperception.” To expose the short- 
comings of these theories would Jead us too far afield. So no 
scientific solution can be given of the ground nature of sleep. 
Its phenomena can be studied intelligently and profitabl.”, but 
the noumenon—the ding an sich—shuns us. The objective data 
‘an be interpreted, but the subjective processus is hidden. 

On awaking we quickly know, as the rising senses light up 
consciousness, how we have slept; whether we have had the 
somnus humanus—the “ mortal good sleep,” restful and restor- 
ing, nature’s soft nurse—or an unrefreshing night of slum bering 
agitation. ‘“ Nothing,” says Hippocrates, “is so destructive of 
human nature, or wastes the spirits, blood, and strength more 
than want of sleep.” Sleeplessness owns so many different 
causes that it is not surprising, when the right one is not sought 
for and found, and the rule-of-thumb treatment is followed, that 
it so often proves past cure. Mental and physical fatigue, “days 
with toil,” are supposed to give “nights of sleep;” but such is 
not always the case. An over-fagged brain or body is often a 


sure hinderance of sleep, and brings a night of “tumbling and 


tossing.” 

II. Dreaming may be defined a mind-drama, performed dur- 
ing sleep, in which the chief actor is Fancy, who plays many 
parts. Chaucer called dreams 

‘*but interludes, which Fancy makes. 


When monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes, 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things.” 


Milton savs that when 


‘* nature rests, and Reason 
Retires into her private cell, 
Oft in her absence mimic Fancy wakes 
To imitate her, but misjoining shapes 
Wild work produces.” 
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“In waking life,” wrote Aristotle, “we all have a world in 
common, but in dreams each one has a world of his own.” Sir 
Walter Scott styled dreams “ the deceptions of imagination when 
reason drops the reins.” “I know,” says Oldbuck, “no. differ- 
ence between them and the hallucinations of madness; the un- 
guided horses run away with the carriage in both cases, only in 
the one the coachman is drunk, in the other he slumbers.” 

In the dreaming state there is a suspension of will-control 
over the thought-current, which flows on in incoherent series ; 
there is a travesty of reason, and the incongruities of the dream 
tissue are not corrected by judgment. Attention and reflection 
are wanting. Dr. Johnson had a contest of wit in a dream. 
Said he: 

‘*Now one may mark the effect of sleep in weakening reflection; for had 
not my judgment failed me I should have seca that the wit of this supposed 


antagonist, by whose apparent superiority I felt myself mortified, was as much 
furnished by me as that I had been uttering in my own character.” 


From what sources is the dream-food supplied? Commonly 
from two; namely, revived residua of concepts perceived during 
a recent waking state, and stored in the memories; and imme- 
diate sensory impressions transmitted by the end-organs. The 
frequency of the first—the survival of fresh events—has been 
remarked by Cicero and Lucretius: 

‘* What fills men’s minds they dream o’ernight ; 


The lawyers plead, the warriors fight, 
The sailors think of storms.” 


Mercutio tells how lovers dream of love, courtiers of suits, 
lawyers of fees, parsons of another benefice, and soldiers of cut- 
ting foreign throats, of breaches and ambuscadoes. The dreams 
of animals would seem to be of the same order. Lucretius de- 
scribes racers starting in their sleep, as if eager for the course ; 


baying, panting hounds, with quivering limbs, pursuing, in the 


mind’s eve, the stag; the house-dog, asleep on the hearth. grow]- 
ing and barking at the supposed intrusion of the stranger. So 
Scott, in the “‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel” 

“« The stag-hounds, weary with the chase, 


Lay stretched upon the rushy floor, 
And urged, in dreams, the forest race.” 
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Hounds in sleep, according to Chaucer, “will open for the 
prey,” and Dryden says: 
‘* Little birds in sleep their songs repeat.” 


The contents of a dream, taking shape and tone from abid- 
ing experiences, are often an odd motley ; ill-matching thoughts, 
past or late, madly jostle one another, tumbling clubbed into 
the stream of fancy : 

‘such stuff 
dreams are made on.” 

In the second series present sensory excitations furnish the 
suggesting material, which is usually absurdly transfigured. 
Here the sensations are not, as in the waking state, graduated 
to the stimulus, but often grotesquely heightened. These dreams 
are in terms of touch, hearing, smell, taste, and sight. The great 
area of the complex tactual sense gives it first place as a fac- 
tor, from space capacity, to receive excitants. Any modifica- 
tion of the sensibility of the skin, or the accident of an unusua! 
stimulus, as the entanglement of the hands or toes in the bed- 
clothes, may provoke a dream-image, whimsical and “‘ in dimension 
grossly clad,” but plainly suggested. Simon dreamed of a dice 
of huge bulk; waking, he found that he held part of the sheet 
twisted in such a way as to give the notion of a cubic body about 
the size of the dice pictured in his sleep. A friend dreamed that 
he was carrying a corpse in his teeth, carefully steering it through 
three rooms, shunning all obstacles, and feeling the clammy body 
hitting his naked skin. Depositing his horrible load he instantly 
waked, and discovered his open hand lying on the marble top of 
the night-table. 

The sense of hearing has the next place in begetting dream 
freaks from physical factors. The writer recently dreamed of a 
thunder-storm ; no lightning was seen, but peal after peal heard, 


the last awaking him, when he found a garbage cart going by 


in the street, with its rattling, pounding noise. Music played 
near the sleeper has suggested a dream of a concert of seraphs. 
The interesting experiments of Prévost. D’Hervey, and Maury 
show the influence of irritants coming through the inlets of the 
senses of smell and taste in causing dream-forms. The odor of 
Cologne water carried M. Maury to the shop of Farina, at Cairo. 
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Burning a match under his nostrils sent him to sea in a vessel 
whose powder-room blew up. 

Bodily ailments and noxious humors that infest the blood give 
rise to and shape dreams, the perverted sensations being seized 
upon by hazy consciousness and read awry. An eminent writer 
relates that when young he was fond of books of travel. One 
night, after reading, he dreamed he was aboard a vessel anchored 
off a foreign coast. After a quarrel with his captain they both 
went ashore to settle the matter. Thrice the captain’s ball struck 
him at the same spot in the forehead, yet he did not fall. After 
the third fire he awoke, and found that he was suffering from a 
severe neuralgia at the point his antagonist’s ball had entered. 

Chaucer declares that dreams 


‘** Are from repletion and complexion bred. 
From rising fumes of indigested food.” 


So Monkbarns accounts for the professor’s disturbed sleep : 


‘Considering that the Illustrissimus ate a pound and a half of collops, 

smoked six pipes, drank ale and brandy in proportion, I am not surprised at 
his having a fit of the nightmare.” 
A supper of Welsh rare-bit, or some like indigestible food, fol- 
lowed by incubus, with an elephant or an ancestor doing a war- 
dance on the stomach, or a struggling with a giant on your back, 
is probably within the experience of many readers. 

Some dreams hardly belong to either of these series, and seem 
the spontaneous minting of fancy. But these, too, probably own 
a physical basis, the impressions having, at some time or other, 
stolen unawares into the brain and been stored in the memories. 
and suddenly popped out in sleep in some mad attire. Lovel’s 
dream in “The Antiquary ” is of this sort. He tells Oldbuck 
that in the night's dream he had been shown words that he did 
not remember ever having seen. The laird replies that he had 
read the very words aloud during the evening, adding, “ Your 
mind was bent elsewhere, but your ear mechanically received 
and maintained the sounds, and your busy fancy, stirred by 
Grizel’s legend, introduced this scrap into your dream.” 

Sometimes there is a projection backward, and 


‘Forgotten things, long cast behind, 
Rush forward in the brain and come to mind.” 
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Common sense and memory are mistrusted when we see and 
talk with those we know have been long dead, and they with us: 


‘** Strange dream that gives a dead man leave to think and speak.” 


The influence of brain poisons, such as alcohol, opium, 
hashish, ether, nitrous-oxide gas, chloroform, chloral, cocoaine, 
and so on, in the genesis and coloring of dreams, should not be 
overlooked. Coleridge and De Quincey were great dreamers, 
and both were opium-eaters, 

Dreaming has a wide realm of tears, tortures, and the touch 
of joy. There are, according to Ben Jonson, 

‘‘ Dreams that have honey, and dreams that have stings.” 


Some dreams “lift us above ourselves with cheerful thoughts,” 
whilst others “abuse the curtained sleep,” and leave a weight 
upon our waking thoughts. 

The moral faculty is sometimes dulled or absent in a dream, 
when we do without scruple, and even with pleasure, what we 
should look upon with horror in the waking state. Mr. Richard 
Napier, a man of tender heart, dreamed that he ran his best 
friend through the body, and felt great pleasure on seeing the 
point of his sword come out between the shoulders. 

Poets have sung the patient midnight sleep, which is said to 
be little liable to be abused by dreams wicked or charitable. 
Dreams that scent the morning air are reckoned as the ones most 
steeped in favor. That they might enjoy their morning dreams 
undisturbed the Sybarites killed their matin heralds, the cocks. 
Dreams decline in frequency and vividness from childhood to 
old age; and women dream oftener and more fancifully than 
men, owing to their larger emotional life. 

The question whether any state of sleep is innocent of dream- 
ing is hard to answer, as the fact is one of observation and mem- 


ory, and so many dreams “come like shadows, so depart,” leay- 


ing no trace, as circlets made by the stone thrown into the pond. 

Aristotle, Descartes, Sir Henry Holland, and others, following 

traditional metaphysics, hold that percipience never fails, and 

that dreaming is always going on during sleep. Lord Brougham 

argues that we dream only in the transit of sleep to waking, or 

the contrary, or when sleep is loosened, or, in dream-terms, 
36 
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before or after the liminal intensity is reached; or, as Luckie 
Elspeth puts it, “‘ before folk win the lang sleep and the sound.” 
Some persons claim they never dream, but we know how soon 
a dream remembered on awaking passes from our memory, and 
small faith is to be given to such testimony. Richard Baxter 
and Sir William Hamilton said they always awoke dreaming. 
Those who, like Panza, never wish for a second sleep, because 
the first lasts from night to morning, are not likely to remem- 
ber their dreams, if they should happen. 

That “cerebration” goes on in dreams we have abundant 
proof. Sir Thomas Browne wrote: “In one dream I can com- 
pose a whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jests, 
and laugh myself awake at the conceits thereof. Were my 
memory as faithful as my reason is then fruitful, I would never 
study but in my dreams.” Dr. Franklin assured Cabanis that 
the bearing of political events which puzzled him when awake 


was clearly unfolded to him in his dreams. Condorcet perfected 
in a dream the solution of a difficult problem; Condillac, while 
writing his “Cours d’Etudes,” developed many subjects, broken 


off before retiring, dreaming them over. Voltaire dreamed a 
whole canto of the “ Henriade,” Maignan the truth of his the- 
orems, and Kruger worked out complicated questions. Tar- 
tini heard in sleep the arch-fiend play his celebrated sonata, 
which he wrote down on awaking; Hermas said his “ Pastor” 
yas dictated to him by a voice while he slept; Coleridge in 
sleep composed “ Kubla Khan,” and Robert Louis Stevenson 
tells us that his brownies do half his work during sleep, and 
that he dreamed the window scene in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.” The story that Kaspar Hauser told the cobbler who 
discovered him, was, if not a pure invention, probably dreamed. 

If the theory of sleep afore given be a true one, or even in 
the right direction—and it is the only one by which many of 
the phenomena of sleep and dreams can be explained—there is 
nothing strange in latent cerebration, and in the brain being 
always populous of images. If we suppose the cell groups vari- 
ously conditioned during sleep, some empty and undergoing 
repair, others tenanted, but in the shadow of repose, others, again, 
in bright light, teeming, full of life, we can understand how idea- 
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tion can go on by vicarious and alternate energy of the several 
clusters. 

In dreaming, the swiftness of thought and the rapidity of 
sense-perceptions are somewhat marvelous. Processions that 
would occupy an hour to pass in the real world go by in a few 
seconds, and years are curdled into moments, as in persons 
in instant danger of death. 

Somniloquy is, probably, always an outcome of dreaming. 
This term does not mean the rambling word or words that bub- 
ble out in sleep, but intelligible sentences, often telling of the 
rude commotion that makes the night’s dismay. 


“* Indicioque sui facti persaepe fuere.” 


‘*when infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets ”"— 


the unpacking in words of a guilty conscience. 

Somnambulism is an acted dream, and hallucinations are 
dreams of waking life. 

Heermann and Dr. J. Jastrow have studied the dreams of 
the blind, and found that such as lose their sight before five to 
seven years—the critical blinding age—never dream in visual 
terms, whilst those who become blind after this period all have 
dream vision. Dr. Jastrow believes, from data furnished by the 
examination of two hundred blind, that they dream less than the 
sighted, and most in terms of hearing; next, from sensations 
furnished by touch, their master sense; and a few in terms of 
taste and smell. Reading the raised type with the finger never 
happens in their dreams. The boys dream of playing, running, 
jumping, and so on; the men of broom-making (in terms of 
motion and feeling, and not of sight), piano-tuning, teaching, 
and the like; the girls and women of sewing, fancy and house- 
hold work, ete. 

The dreams of the deaf-mute are still a virgin field. Prof. 
G. Stanley Hall has studied the dream life of Laura Bridgman. 
He says her sleep is constant dreaming. The tactual-motor sen- 
sations, by which she receives her mind food and communicates 
with her fellow beings and gets her knowledge of the external 
world, chiefly supply her dream food. She will suddenly talk 
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a few words with her fingers, too rapidly and too imperfectly to 
be understood, never making a sentence. All the people that 
enter into her dreams talk with their fingers. Sight and hear- 
ing terms are absent, or, strictly speaking, vague, and more likely 


to be akin impressions—heat and jar. In her journal, the terms 
of sight she uses show great limitations of her notion of this 
sense. She speaks of hearing with her feet: “I placed a little 
chair before me. I put the musical box on it, so I could feel it 
play with my feet.” 

MEREDITH CLYMER. 





MORAL PRINCIPLE IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


In the vaults of the Treasury, idle and useless, lies a vast 
sum of money, the residue of excessive taxation. During the 
nine years since specie resumption the government has col- 
lected from its people eleven hundred millions of dollars more 
than its ordinary expenditures, including pensions and sinking- 
fund investments; about a thousand millions has been consumed 
in reducing the funded debt, and we have a surplus of a hun- 
dred millions left, with no prospect of its disbursement except 
by buying bonds at a constantly rising premium. During these 
nine years all the industries of the country have suffered from 
the cruel drain, yet Congress after Congress has been either 
unable or unwilling to reduce taxation. Neither of the great 
political parties ventured seriously to grapple with the difficul- 
ties of the situation, and so the people were left to suffer. 

What is most striking in this episode, certainly the most 
extraordinary in history, is that while, in Congress and in the 
press, a great deal has been said about political economy, the 
claims of labor, free trade, protection, and even about points of 
party policy incidentally related to our system of taxation, 
there seems to have been a general neglect of ethical considera- 
tions. For nine years the Treasury has daily sucked in great 
sums of money which the government should not take, to which 
it has no just title, and which is really robbed from the people ; 
but no sense of shame flushes the cheeks of any among the hun- 
dreds in Congress and the thousands outside who can arrest this 
drain and abolish this wrong, but who will not do so because of 
the restraints of party politics, or for fear that loss or injury may 
result to some investment or some enterprise in which they are 
interested. 

Now and then some petty thief, tormented by remorse, is 
driven to divest himself of a few dollars or a few cents, and 
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these are mingled with the millions which the law is systematic- 
ally stealing from the people ; the newspapers chronicle “ another 
contribution to the conscience fund;” but the incident awakes no 
sympathetic movement of conscience among those who profit, 
politically or otherwise, by the despoiling of their fellow citizens, 

Perhaps if there were a law requiring all surplus revenues 
to be dumped into the ocean, the waste would arouse the atten- 
tion of those who are unmoved by the wickedness of excessive 
taxation; but is there really any difference? Is it not obvious 
that money may be wasted without beimg thrown into the sea? 
The entire surplus revenue is wasted, so far as the individuals 
are concerned to whom the money rightfully belongs and from 
whom it has been wrongfully taken. Regarded as their money, 
and not, as it is not, the money of the government, every dispo- 
sition of it is wasteful except its restitution, dollar for dollar, cent 
for cent, to the individuals from whom it came. Whether used 
to buy silver at a discount or bonds at a premium, whether con- 
sumed in unnecessary expenditures or locked in the crypt of the 
Treasury, what each man contributes through excessive taxation 
to the surplus is as absolutely lost to him as if it were “in the 
deep bosom of the ocean buried.” To speak of such expendi- 
tures as “restoring the money to the people,” is either a fraud 
or a fallacy, according to the lights of the speaker. He who 
knowingly and habitually pays for what he buys more than he 
needs to pay, is in peril of the lunatic asylum ; and whoever, by 
fraud or by force, causes another to commit such extravagance is 
in peril of the law; yet the citizens of the United States as tax- 
payers have been for years knowingly paying for their govern- 
ment more than it actually costs, certain honored and trusted 
senators and representatives have employed the force of law 
to compel them to do so, and certain party leaders and news- 
papers have used false statements, fraudulent representations and 
suggestions, and insincere arguments to mislead voters and to 
maintain this extortion, while the people seem to “ love to have 
it so.” Hence it appears that, without violence to moral sensi- 
bility, we repress and punish in the individual what we exact of 
the citizen ; we send extortioners to jail, and return to Congress 
those who maintain excessive taxation ; we execrate the common 
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liar, and subscribe to newspapers that live upon economic false- 
hoods ; we outlaw personal waste, and fasten profligacy upon our 
own government. 

Plainly there is something out of joint in this condition of 
things, and to the serious student of social phenomena it is sug- 
gestive of a solution of continuity in moral ideas, a dislocation 
of principle along the line which marks the boundary between 
personal conduct and political thought and action. This sug- 
gestion must needs be disquieting when we consider what an 


obscure and variable line this is; at how many anxious points of 
one’s own experience it is obliterated, so that even a groping con- 


science fails to trace it; how often, in the absorption of business 
or under the excitement of politics, good men, consciously or 
unconsciously, disregard the distinctions of which this faint line 
is intended to be the delimitation. The question naturally arises, 
Why should there be such a line at all? Why should political 
ethics allow purposes, methods, and actions which are forbidden 
by all codes of morals governing personal conduct? 

The question covers too much ground for an answer to be 
attempted in this article; but there is a subdivision of it which 
may be considered within the limits now available, and which is 
especially timely, namely, the ethical force of economic principles, 
regarded from the point of view occupied by those who are re- 
sponsible for legislation. Under our system of government this 
responsibility rests first upon State legislatures and the federal 
Congress ; hence if, in respect to legislation, economic science 
creates duties, these duties devolve upon those bodies, and moral 
responsibility being in its nature indivisible, such duties devolve, 
also, upon every member of any such body. It is obvious, also, 
that the moral accountability of each member must be propor- 
tioned to the influence which he exerts, or is able to exert, in 
the consideration of measures involving economic principles and 
relations, and especially to the weight of his voice or example 
in their final decision. The responsibility here defined does not, 
however, rest wholly upon representatives; these are chosen by 
constituencies, and are more or less constrained by the views 
and the prejudices of voters. Even the unreasonable and unjust 
pretensions of local interests and the importunities of influential 
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persons must be conformed to on pain of defeat. The civiuwm 
ardor prava jubentium is not to be lightly turned aside. 

Few senators or representatives would venture to realize 
Burke's conception of representative accountability ; none would 
feel called upon to do so except in matters of conscience, and, 
unfortunately, economic legislation is not recognized generally as 
involving matters of conscience. Here is the core of the trouble 
that besets our times; here is the chief, but a hidden, source of 
the social unrest, the industrial disorders, that mar the symmetry 
of American prosperity ; economic truth has not acquired ethical 
force. 

In the United States, society is constructed altogether upon 
the industrial basis, and modern industry is a living organism 
framed upon a vast network of reciprocal relations and depend- 
encies. The currents of its life circulate with the velocity to 
which steam impels; electricity is its nerve-force, the sciences 
are its faculties, the arts constitute its members, its great heart 
throbs with all the productive energies of nature raised to incal- 
culable power by the mechanical achievements of human inven- 
tion. Each man or woman or child who works, each human 
being who contributes to the matter or to the force which 
together constitute the totality of our industry, sustains some 
relation to every other such contributor; every person is an 
industrial point where the capillaries of supply and of distribu- 
tion coalesce; every one is incessantly emitting the products of 
his industry and absorbing the products of others’ industries ; 
the channels of general distribution and supply are gorged with 
the superfluities of all on the way to supply the deficiencies of 
all. 

Natural laws pervade this wonderful system and sustain it. 
Nothing but natural law could hold its myriad forces in balanced 
play, guide through its mazes such masses of material, adjust to 
every man’s back his burden of labor, bring to every mouth its 
daily bread. Natural law would go further, apportioning to 
every man his due share of industrial opportunity and his proper 
dividend in the total product of wealth; but man, voter and 
legislator, doctrinaire and charlatan, man in his unwisdom has 
presumed to interfere. Statute laws, usurping the function of 
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natural laws and invading their sphere, have projected disorder 
into the machinery; the rhythm of its movements is disturbed, 
abnormal conditions are created, so that our wondrous resources, 
energies, and achievements are running abnormally to two prod- 
ucts, millionaires and mendicants ! 

Natural laws, when obstructed or overborne, transfer their 
energy to sub-laws, and in our case such sub-laws have produced, 
on the one hand, corporations and trusts, on the other hand 
labor organizations. The first are castles and strongholds of 
accumulated wealth, the second are the walled cities and in- 
trenched camps of the “ producers of wealth.” Here is war 
where we should have peace, and where nature would have 
maintained peace but for man’s meddling. 

Outside these marshaled forces of militant industry we find 
great masses of workers, neither armed for conflict nor desiring 
it, taking no part in the hostilities, having no sympathy with 
either side, and yet compelled to bear the cost of each campaign. 
The farmers and the artisans, the small shopkeepers, the modest 
tradesmen, a multitude of clerks, sewing women, shop-girls, chil- 
dren, and aged persons suffer in pocket, or through privation, 
every time there is a lockout, a blow-out, a strike, or a boycott. 
It is trite to say that these things are the products of a too rapid 
expansion of industry ; but, while partially true, the statement is 
misleading. Industry cannot expand too rapidly, but our ideas 
ought to expand with it. With the development of machinery 
the science of mechanics has become perfected; chemistry, geol- 
ogy, physics, have all advanced with the growth of the employ- 
ments to which they minister; but economic science has not 
progressed with the expansion of industry. We have not even 
adjusted the common law to the requirements of a society organ- 
ized wholly upon reciprocal industrial relations and interactions. 

A rapidly expanding industry demands absolute freedom of 
environment; within and beyond the peripheries it successively 
transcends there must be room for both the old and the new 
activities, scope for constantly augmenting forces, no obstruc- 
tions, no counteractions. These conditions do not exist among 
us; no wonder that the old frames and casings are strained and 
cracked by the energies pent within them, for no strength of 
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material can resist the force exerted by cell multiplication in 
natural growth. 

This great expansion of industry is not quite a hundred years 
old; but see how it has changed the physical face of the country, 
the occupations of the people, their social habits. What corre- 


sponding changes have we made in our laws, civil and criminal ? 
How have we adjusted conveyances of property to the accelerated 
movement in the transfer of ownership? What efforts have been 
made to modify the precedents and the practice of our courts in 
harmony with the new relations generated by the spirit of indus- 
try that impregnates every source of individual or corporate 


activity? The material gains of the century cannot be computed, 
its intellectual progress has been bewildering, in literature and in 
art there has been a veritable efflorescence, science has attained a 
development beyond the scope of eighteenth-century conjecture ; 
but in economics we have stood still, nay, we have even drifted 
back from where our fathers were fifty vears ago. 

The one science of all others which can enable us to take 
proper account of our gain in wealth, in productive force, in 
commercial effectiveness; the one science that can teach us 
to make this wealth a national blessing without its becoming a 
social curse; the one science that can enlighten us as to the 
duties arising out of industrial relations, and guide us in grafting 
a new morality upon the dead wood of the old systems, has been, 
and still is, neglected among us. We have passed under a new 
social dispensation, but the light of its gospel is denied to us. 
In our colleges and universities economic science has less vital- 
ity than the dead languages; in legislatures and in Congress 
it has not passed beyond the stage of a superstition. Statesmen 
account it foolishness ; to the politician it is a stumbling-block. 

Surely it is time for popular attention to be aroused so that 
this neglected science may be brought up abreast of the age. 
One way of effecting this is to make an appeal to the national 
conscience ; another way is to excite public apprehension. In- 
verting the order of these methods so as to reserve the nobler 
for the last, let it be considered how serious is the present 
aspect of what is called the strife between capital and labor. 
Who sees any remedy for the antagonism of classes? Who pro- 
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poses any basis for a truce, not to speak of permanent peace? 
No church in the present day dares to hold up the cross or any 
other symbol of peace and mutual good-will between these 
antagonists. The Episcopal Church puts this declaration in the 
mouth of every votary : 


‘*My duty toward my neighbor is to love him as myself and to do to all 
men as I would they should do unto me; to love, honor, and succor my father 
and mother; to honor and obey the civil authority ; to submit myself to all my 
governors, teachers, spiritual pastors, and masters; to order myself lowly and 
reverently to all my betters; to hurt nobody by word or deed; to be true and 
just in all my dealings ; to bear no malice nor hatred in my heart ; to keep 
my hands from picking and stealing and my tongue from evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering; to keep my body in temperance, soberness, and chastity ; not 
to covet nor desire other men’s goods, but to learn and labor truly to get mine 
own living, and to do my duty in that state of life unto which it shall please 
God to call me.” 


The church that alone adheres to this formula is especially 
supported by those who belong to what is popularly known as 
the capitalist class. It either does not try, or else it has failed, 
to secure adherents from the “labor element” so called; but no 
one imagines that any considerable number of either the one class 


or the other would, or in conscience could, subscribe to this as a 
complete statement of social duty. The old systems of morals 
are equally impotent to restrain the greed for gain on the one 
side, the fierce assertion of the rights of labor on the other. 
Nor do they teach that self-restraint in such matters is a duty. 
Industrial co-operation is of economic, not moral, parentage. 

The courts have strained the chains of precedent to the point 
of rupture in their noble effort to clothe new-born rights in obso- 
lete phraseology ; but the new cloth threatens to rend the old 
garment, the new wine is bursting the old bottles. The laws of 
master and servant which arose in England when feudal service 
ceased can never be so stretched and patched as to cover the 
relations between a great railroad corporation or a great manu- 
facturing concern and the thousands of “hands” borne on its 
pay-rolls. New laws must be devised to fit our new needs, new 
processes must be adopted to suit these new times, or else the 
courts will fall into disrepute and society will vibrate between 
industrial despotism and social anarchy. 
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But there is a higher and nobler view of the situation. Let 
it be admitted, for the sake of argument, that economic truth 
has an ethical sanction; let it be admitted, also, that economic 
science can adjust equitably the relations of capital, labor, and 
all other factors of wealth; must it not follow that both religion 
and morality will thus have the door opened to them to re-oc- 
cupy their old seats of social authority? Will not religion be 
inspired to formulate a nineteenth-century statement of one’s 
duty to one’s neighbor, and stimulated to enforce the observance 
of the duties thus defined? Will not morality take jurisdiction 
of economic offenses, and a conscience be evolved that is capable 
of comprehending the true inwardness of “the management of 


properties ” ? 


Whether or not economic science, when elaborated, will be 
able to adjust equitably all industrial relations, can be deter- 
mined only by experience. Those who believe in the ultimate 
sufficiency of science for every social need will accept this upon 
faith, and the rest of us must wait until we have an established 
science of economy set in a fair field and free from anti-economic 
laws and prejudices. At present we are able to answer only the 


antecedent questions, Have economic principles moral force? 
Are economic truths binding upon conscience? 

It has been well said that the recognition of a truth is in 
itself an acknowledgment of the duty to believe it and to act 
upon it. ‘Truth is a force, a belief-compelling, will-urging force, 
and every true system of morals aims, or professes to aim, at sub- 
duing to the force of truth the faculties, the impulses, and the 
passions of man. The fundamental postulate of morals, there- 
fore, is, that the highest duty is to seek for what is true in 
respect to those matters which we talk about and in respect to 
whatever influences our conduct. To speak the truth one must 
know the truth, to act rightly one must know the right; but such 
knowledge is not intuitive nor does it float in the atmosphere ; 
it must be obtained, and to be obtained it must be sought for. 

It is quite evident that no one can be a good soldier with- 
out knowing so much of tactics and discipline as to be able to 
conduct himself properly on every military occasion, and this 
involves not only a knowledge of what he should do, but of 
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what others should do. The knowledge required of officers is 
more comprehensive than that which suffices for privates; gen- 
erals must know strategy as well as tactics and discipline. The 
highest duty of every man in an army is to study military 


science. Now, our industrial condition makes of the people of 
the United States a great economic army. What we call social 
relations are almost entirely industrial relations, or else they 
arise out of industrial relations; what we call social classes are 
industrial classes. As voters and tax-payers all citizens are 
economic factors; as workers or as supported by industry all 
our people are subject to the operation of economic laws; hence, 
the highest duty of the citizen is to study economic science. 
The discipline and the tactics of industry suffice for the simple 
worker and voter; but those who are captains of industry, those 
who hold or who aspire to political office, must master the prin- 
ciples of the science. 

Can it be doubted that there is a true economy just as there 
is a true theology, a true morality? Scientific truth revealed 
through the operation of natural laws is surely as well authen- 
ticated, as clearly and definitely comprehensible, as morally bind- 
ing upon our acceptance and belief, as spiritual truth revealed 
through the writings of prophets and evangelists. Our earliest 
and strongest beliefs, those upon which we are absolutely depend- 
ent even for the continuance of animal existence, are drawn from 
observation of the uniformity that obtains in the operation of 
natural laws. This is the source of the confidence we have in 
the testimony of our senses, in the stability of matter, in the per- 
sistence of force. In what province of physical existence, in 
what corner or recess of the conceivable universe, under what 
possible conditions of form, substance, or position, can the human 
intellect figure to itself, in fancy even, a being or a thing that is 
or rests or moves, except by the never-relaxing tension, the 
never-varying force, of nature's laws? 

He who believes that God governs the universe must also 
believe that the laws of nature are his ordinances; and he who 
feels it a duty to learn and to live up to the written word of 
God cannot escape the obligation to learn and to live up to 
those laws which he has wrought into the very nature of things, 
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and which he has fitted the human mind to discern, define, and 
classify, and which he compels it to recognize as belonging to 
the highest order of verities. The scientific man realizes that 
the laws of nature represent absolute truth, that their invaria- 
bility is not only indispensable to existence, but is the funda- 
mental concept of all reasoning, and therefore the ultimate basis 
of every form and degree of belief; while the theologian must 
recognize in them the ordinances of that constitution with 
which God has endowed the universe, the conditions prescribed 
by Infinite Wisdom for the eternal exercise of infinite power. 

The sanction of scientific truth being complete and the eco- 
nomic organization of society being obvious, can it be doubted 
that there is the very highest obligation resting upon every one 
to study this science, or at least to see that only those who have 
mastered it are intrusted with the making or the administering 
of the laws which impinge upon industrial interests and adjust- 
ments? It is only through the medium of this science that we 
can fully realize how true it is that we are “members one of 
another ;” it is only by its light that we can fully live up to the 
golden rule, “‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye also unto them;” it is only by its teachings that 
we can allay the turmoil between capital and labor, adjust the 
economic rights of the community to the industrial freedom of 
the individual, and reconcile the security of property with the 
progress of society; it is only by its aid that we can detect and 
remove influences that are now disturbing the equitable distri- 
bution of wealth and threatening us with calamities of porten- 
tous magnitude. 


W. L. TRENHOLM. 





ROMANISM AND THE REPUBLIC. 


“Let us be Catholics,” said Bossuet, “but let us be Galli- 
cans.” It is in the spirit of this great French preacher that I, a 
Frenchman by birth and education, would presume to offer a 
brief criticism upon the Roman Church and its relations to the 
American republic. Let us be Catholics, but let us be Ameri- 
cans. But is it possible to be, at the same time, loyal Roman 
Catholics and loyal American citizens? I believe that it is not, 
and shall endeavor, in the following pages, to give the reasons 
underlying this belief. “If the liberties of the American people 
are ever destroyed, it will be by the bands of the Roman clergy.” 
These are the words of another French Catholic, a man even 
greater than Bossuet, and one to whom the American people 
gladly acknowledge an everlasting debt of deep gratitude; a 
man who did more, perhaps, than any other single individual, 
not an American, to win the political independence and secure 
the national freedom which this country now enjoys. But what 
grounds were there for such a prophecy? When Lafayette 
spoke these words there seemed to be nothing whatever in the 
actual state of things to give them warrant. The Roman hier- 
archy was very weak and very poor in these United States, and 
the churches were, for the most part, small missionary sta- 
tions widely scattered over an almost boundless territory. 
Power and influence it had none; but it had a system which 
Lafayette knew well, and he saw in that system a potency which 
made him fear for the liberties of the nation which he had done 
so much to establish with his treasure and his sword. 

Lafayette knew this system of old. He had seen it in his 
well-beloved France as a mighty serpent, coiling itself around 
the national life and choking out the liberties of the people. 
This monster serpent, Ultramontanism, had crawled up out of 
the deep, dark Roman sea many years before, and, as in the case 
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of the loyal Trojan priest Laocoén, had wound itself around the 
Gallicau priest at the altar, and was slowly but surely strangling 
the priest and his faithful children, the sons of France. Many 
true Catholics, such as Bossuet, had seen the danger and escaped 
the coils of the great Vatican reptile. But Bossuet was gone; 
the Gallican Church was gone; liberty was gone; and Rome and 
anarchy were fighting over the spoils of the French nation. To 
change the figure, Lafayette saw in these small missionary 
stations the outposts of the Roman army, whose well-trained 
legions might ere long be in absolute possession of the whole 
land. It was the system that he feared, and it is the system, I 
think, that we should fear; for not to fear too often means not 
to be ready when danger is near. No native-born American 
could have seen danger where Lafayette saw it. No one but a 
Roman Catholic, born and brought up in a Roman Catholic 
country, could possibly have seen any danger to the American 
republic in the few missionary priests whom the Roman Church 
had sent over to the New World in such modest guise. The 
Americans who heard the warning words of Lafayette did not, I 
imagine, take them seriously; but, on the contrary, they prob- 
ably laughed within themselves at such groundless fears, just as 
Americans to-day laugh when they are asked to give any serious 
attention to the dangers which appear to me to threaten this fair 
land from a system known as “ Ultramontanism.” 

A good-natured contempt of such danger seems almost uni- 
versal among the citizens of this great republic. I do not like 
the role of an alarmist, but I believe I see danger ahead, and 
am willing to expose myself to some ridicule in the hope of 
arousing my fellow-citizens to a sense of the danger which, as | 
believe, threatens the American nation from the Roman Church. 
If the note of alarm is ever sounded, it must be, I think, by 
some one less optimistic than the typical American; by one, in 
fact, who knows the Roman system, and how it has operated 


and is operating in other countries for the enslavement of the 
people. 


Look about you and see what the few poor missionary stations, 
in which Lafayette saw cause for alarm. have become. Behold 
the innumerable churches, cathedrals, monasteries, nunneries, 
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seminaries, colleges, and universities which cover the American 
continent from east to west, and from north to south. See the 
army of priests, bishops, archbishops, and cardinals, all thoroughly 
trained, under the most perfect discipline, and swearing implicit 
obedience—to the Constitution of the American republic? No. 
Swearing obedience, in all things temporal and spiritual, to an 
Italian pontiff, who lives in Rome and issues his orders from a 
palace called the Vatican. Leo XIII sits in the Vatican at Rome, 
and commands his army of priests and prelates in America and 
Ireland with as much absolute authority as any Cesar ever com- 
manded his loyal legions in their subjugation of the nations of 
the earth. Lafayette saw but a few straggling outposts; we see 
the mighty army in solid column with banners flying, marching, 
with firm step and steady eye, conquering and to conquer. But 
some one may say that this army and its victories, in any but a 
spiritual sense, are creatures of my imagination; that they are 
fanciful, not real; that there is nothing to be feared from any 
number, however great or powerful, of Roman Catholic priests ; 
that these ministers of religion, with all their church institu- 
tions, are blessings, not curses, to this or to any country; that 
they are the conservators and guardians of law and order, rather 
than a danger to the peace and safety of the liberties of the peo- 
ple. Morally speaking, that is true, in a certain sense. The 
Roman Church is a great means of restraint; is, or may be, a 
powerful check upon certain forms of vice and immorality. It 
is, perhaps, the only church which does, or can, exercise any 
positive control over the dangerous classes. This in itself has 
been, and might continue to be, a blessing to the state, and I 
would not say one word which could weaken that power of con- 
trol. But is not this a comparative rather than a positive bless- 
ing? Is it a matter for which the Roman Church can justly 
claim any great credit? Is it not fair to ask why it is that the 
great majority of the dangerous classes are subject to the con- 
trol of the Roman Church? Is it not because they are her own 
children, the products of her system, if not of her teaching? 
Examine the police records of this or any other great American 
city, and I think you will find that at least seventy-five per cent. 


of the criminals are of Roman Catholic parentage. Is it, then, 
37 
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unreasonable to expect that the Roman Church should exert 
some restraining influence over her own followers? If, then, 
the non-Roman churches exercise little control over the dan- 
gerous classes, is it not because, for the most part, these classes 
have been born and brought up beyond the influence of their 
teachings? Of course, I do not mean to say that the direct and 
invariable result of the Roman system is to produce criminals ; 
but it does seem that great numbers of criminals hold on to the 
Roman Church after giving up all idea of obeying the moral 
law of God and the civil law of man. 

Again, granted that the Roman Catholic Church has an 
almost absolute control over the vicious classes, is it not possi- 
ble that such control might be used against the liberties of this 
country? Before considering that question let me say that I 
have no reason to doubt that the great majority of Roman Cath- 
olic priests in America mean to be, and believe themselves to be, 
good citizens of this republic. But they belong to a system in 
which free agency is impossible. They are members of an army 
in which the strictest discipline is enforced, and the most prompt 
and perfect obedience is required. The commander-in-chief of 
this Roman army is naturally and most fittingly a Roman, not 
an American. What does the Pope of Rome care for the bless- 
ings of American liberty or American citizenship? These 
things, in fact, stand in the way of his ambition for universal 
conquest, and must be sacrificed. The ambition of Napoleon 
the First for universal conquest was a danger which threatened 
all Europe, and all Europe combined to oppose it. The ambition 
of the pope, whoever he may be, is, always has been, and ever 
must be, universal conquest. In taking command of the Roman 
Church he takes this oath. The Vatican claims absolute and 
supreme authority in all things temporal as well as spiritual: 
and every priest, bishop, archbishop, and cardinal throughout 
the world takes an oath of perfect submission and obedience to 
the pope as his supreme lord and master in all things. This 
being true—and let any priest or bishop affirm that it is not—is 
it not quite certain that the priest, whatever his private or per- 
sonal opinions and feelings may be as an American citizen, 
must support the church—the Ultramontane system—as against 
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the state, at all times and under all circumstances? He has 
clearly no choice whatever, but is under positive commands 
which may not be disregarded in the slightest particular. Wit- 
ness the case of the distinguished priest, the late pastor of St. 
Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, New York. He was not per- 
mitted even the small privilege, as an American citizen, of being 
present at a political meeting of which his superiors did not 
approve. Do we not see, then, that the personal intentions and 
feelings of the Roman priest, however good, count for nothing 
when we are considering the attitude of the Roman Church 
toward the state ? 

Again, that there may be no seeming reflection upon the 
patriotism of the Roman Catholic priest as a man and as an 
American citizen, I am quite willing to believe that the great 
body of priests not only have no wish to interfere with the 
liberties of the American people, but really have no idea that 
the Roman Church can or ever will attempt to overthrow 
those liberties which are guaranteed by the Constitution of this 
republic. But these priests are under absolute masters. And 
the time may come when they shall receive orders to march 
against the freedom of the republic in which they were born, 
and which they love, but which must ever be subordinate to 
the interests of the Vatican—of Ultramontanism. They belong 
to a system, and that system is anti-republican, anti-American, 
anti-everything that is meant by freedom of conscience, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, and especially freedom of our 
public schools. Freedom of conscience is almost the first prin- 
ciple of the American Constitution. The American nation 
sprang from the loins of men who suffered persecution for con- 
science sake. The American Constitution says that all men 
shall be free to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, ‘The Vatican says that liberty of conscience is 
“a pest, of all others most to be dreaded in a state.” It is 
hardly necessary, I imagine, for me to enlarge upon this point, 
as all who know anything about the Roman Church know per- 
fectly well that “heresy,” according to that church, is the great- 
est of all crimes, greater than murder or adultery. Free speech 
and a free press are also among the fundamental principles of 
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the American republic. But nothing is more offensive to Rome. 
Where she has the power of control she has never tolerated, and 
she never will tolerate, either free speech or a free press. The 
Czar of Russia is not more autocratic and dictatorial than the 
pope in proscribing free speech and the freedom of the press. 
The unrelenting opposition of the Roman Church to the pub- 
lic-school system is in itself sufficient cause of alarm. The hate 
which this foreign power bears our public schools is not dis- 
guised. In most things the Roman hierarchy assumes a modest 
bearing. It does not boast of its power. It does not proclaim 
its strength. Its policy is, for the most part, to work quietly, in 
the hope of not attracting too much attention, until it shall be 
ready to assert its authority and enforce its decrees. But in 
discussing the public-school question there is no pretense of mod- 
esty or toleration. In this one matter, at least, the issue is already 
clearly drawn. The policy of compromise and indirection is here 
thrown off. The Roman Church will no longer treat with the 
state upon this subject. She will accept no terms but an uncon- 
ditional surrender. The orders have gone forth from the Vati- 
can, and the war upon our public schools has begun. Rome 
knows that so long as the youth of America are educated in our 


public schools she cannot hope to wrest authority from the 


hands of the state. It has always been Rome's wise policy to 
look after the education of the children—z e., if they must be 
educated—until they are thoroughly taught obedience to the 
church, and obedience to the church is by far the most impor- 
tant, if not the only important, item in a Roman Catholic educa- 
tion. This lesson of obedience cannot be easily taught if the 
child is allowed to attend the public schools, where loyalty to 
the republic and obedience to her laws are learned as the 
first duties of American citizenship. Ultramontanism—and the 
Roman Church is nothing if not Ultramontane—means univer- 
sal supremacy in things temporal as well as in things spiritual. 
There can be no doubt about this, and I think no one will rise 
up and dispute it. Bishop Gilmour—the same bishop, I sup- 
pose, who contributed an article to the Forum for June—has 
written as follows: “ Nationalities must be subordinate to reli- 
gion” (meaning, of course, the Roman Catholic Church), “and 
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we must learn that we are Catholics first and citizens next.” 
The late cardinal-archbishop of New York said that 


‘*Catholics in this republic are as strongly devoted to the sustenance and 
maintenance of the temporal power of the Holy Father as Catholics in any 
other part of the world ; and if it should be necessary to prove it by acts, they 
are ready to do so.” 


This, to a Frenchman, is pretty plain English. And these 
bishops speak as men having authority. Is one, then, to be 
laughed at as an alarmist for sounding out a note of warning, 


when bishops and cardinals, representing a vast army of ten 
millions of communicants, speak out against the Constitution of 
the republic in such threatening words? I repeat, the war has 
actually begun, and the struggle will be fierce and long. In 
the end, one of two things must come to pass; viz., either the 
public-school system will have been destroyed, or the autocratic 
system of Ultramontanism will have been driven out of this 
nation forever. For if the public schools are maintained Ultra- 
montanism must be destroyed ; these two deadly enemies cannot 
live together. 

In this contest with the public schools the Roman Church is 
quite willing to accept any aid, from any source, and to enter 
into any sort of alliance. History teaches that Rome has never 
hesitated to accept aid from any quarter in order to further her 
own ends. The “ Freeman’s Journal” very politely invited its 
good friends, the Methodist Episcopal clergy, during their recent 
general conference in this city, to join with the Roman Catho- 
lies in closing the doors of the public schools. That point once 
gained, closing the doors of the Methodist Episcopal and all 
other heretical churches would follow in due course and in the 
natural order of things. The “Catholic Review” speaks out 
upon this subject in the frankest possible manner. This is what 
it says: “ Protestantism of every form has not, and never can 
have, any right where Catholicity ”—< e., the Roman Church— 
“is triumphant.” Let “Catholicity,” so called, be once “ tri- 
umphant” in abolishing the public schools of the United States, 
and other triumphs would speedily follow. The “Rambler,” a 
Roman Catholic journal, says: ‘“‘ No man has a right to choose his 
religion.” Are such utterances in accord with the letter or the 
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spirit of the American Constitution? If so, I have not read it 
understandingly. But the American people will not, it seems, 
be convinced that there is anything whatever to fear, so long as 
force is not used. They will not look at the subject at all, and 
are impatient at having it brought before them in public speech 
or in the public press. But one cannot avert a danger by refus- 
ing to see it. Is it quite certain that this country is wholly free 
from dangers that threaten other nations of the world? The 
Roman Catholic vote has already become so important an ele- 
ment in politics as to decide the fate of parties. Every Roman 
Catholic is in duty bound to enter politics as a Roman Catholic, 
not as an American citizen. The press of this country under- 
stands perfectly well that if it would have the support of the 
Roman Catholics it must say nothing in criticism, but every- 
thing in praise, of the Roman Church; so that even now there 
is a practical restraint, if not a positive check, upon the freedom 
of the press. 

The American people, with a heroism unparalleled in history, 
threw off the yoke of political dependence, and have made them- 
selves a mighty nation, founded upon freedom of conscience, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of the press. These liberties are 
essential to the maintenance and perpetuity of this republic. 
But there is a church organization in this nation which is, and 
ever must be, in deadly conflict with these principles of liberty. 
The Roman hierarchy is the most complete and powerful instru- 
ment of absolutism and tyranny the world has ever known. 
It holds within its mighty grasp all government, civil and relig- 
ious, and all interests, temporal as well as spiritual. That the 
Vatican claims temporal power in Rome, goes without saying ; 
and that she makes the same claim in the United States, I think 
I have proven out of the mouth of a bishop and a cardinal-arch- 
bishop. I take it that every one acquainted with the facts 
would readily agree that there can be no such thing as republi- 
can government where the decrees of the Vatican are enforced. It 
is then simply a question of power. The Roman Church claims, 
in fact, to be a theocracy, and true to this idea she enforces, 
when she can, obedience to her authority in all things social, 
political, and economic, as well as in things religious, so called. 
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Has she not, within the past few weeks, asserted this political 
power in Ireland in the most positive and high-handed man- 
ner? Can there be any question as to the meaning of the Vati- 
can rescript, coming as it does in the midst of a fierce struggle 
of an oppressed people for political liberty? Does it not mean 
that the temporal interests of nationalities and governments, of 
races and peoples, must at all times be sacrificed to the policy 
of the Roman pontiff? The Irish bishops accept the pope's 
rescript without question, and declare that the Roman pontiff 
has an inalienable divine right to speak with authority on all 
such matters. Do Americans think that this republic is abso- 
lutely and forever invulnerable, and free from any possible 
danger from within or from without? Strong nations fear the 
Roman system. Two of the greatest statesmen of this age have 
spoken out in plain, grave speech upon the pretensions of the 
Roman Church. Mr. Gladstone says: 


‘*The pope demands for himself the right to determine the province of his 
own rights, and has so defined it in formal documents as to warrant any and 
every invasion of the civil sphere. . . . Rome requires a convert who 
joins her to forfeit his moral and mental freedom, and to place his loyalty and 
civil duty at the mercy of another.” 


Prince Bismarck, in a speech delivered April 16, 1875, said: 


‘This pope, this foreigner, this Italian, is more powerful in this country 
than any one person, not excepting even the king. And now please to con- 
sider what this foreigner has aunounced as the programme by which he rules 
in Prussia as elsewhere. He begins by arrogating to himself the right to define 
how far his authority extends. And this pope, who would use fire and sword 
against us if he had the power to do so, who would confiscate our prop- 
erty and not spare our lives, expects us to allow him full, uncontrolled sway 
among us.” 


Lron BovuLAND, 
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For a long time a wordy war has raged in the magazines 
and the newspapers between so-called realists and romanticists. 
In “ Harper’s Monthly” Mr. Howells has for years been assert- 
ing the importance of novels that keep close to the facts of life; 
and the critics and criticasters have daily attacked his teaching 
and practice as materialistic and debasing, as disregarding “ the 
depth, variety, and beauty of life.” Mr. George Saintsbury has 
recently enunciated as “the first rule of literature, . . . that 
what is presented shall be presented not merely as it is, but trans- 
formed, or, if I may say so, disrealized.” ‘‘ As a merely mimetic 
process,” says Mr. J. A. Symonds, “art is so conspicuously a 
failure, that the artist must resign the attempt to do again what 
nature does, . . . and all his realistic skill must finally 
subserve the expression of the thought and emotion which him- 
self contains.” Even Mr. Andrew Lang and Mr. Edgar Faweett 
have been drawn into the fray, and at length certain rules have 
been formulated by a deft and charming writer, Mr. R. L. Ste- 
venson. The young author, he asserts, must first select a motive 


either of character or passion, and then make everything in the 


novel subservient to that motive; he should remember always 
that a novel is “not a transcript of life;” he must not suffer 
“his style to play below the level of the argument,” and must 
“pitch the key of conversation, not with any thought of how 
men talk in parlors, but with a single eye to the degree of pas- 
sion he may be called on to express ;” finally, he is not even to 
‘care particularly if he miss the pungent material of the day’s 
manners, the reproduction of the atmosphere and the environ- 
ment.” 

One critic violently denounces Rider Haggard’s “She,” and 
another, with equal vehemence, derides Howells’s “ April Hopes.” 
The ground is strewn with dead and dying reputations. Is it 
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not time, perhaps, to call a parley, and to consider terms of 
peace? In all this confusion there must be some principles to 
guide us, some truths generally admitted that may serve as a 
basis for compromise. Let us for a moment try to discuss this 
matter calmly, with what impartiality and lucidity we may. 
The controversy has become mainly one of words, a question of 
“right naming ;” let us try to ascertain the facts that these words 
but half reveal. 

No one, doubtless, ever tried to paint a picture or to tell a 
story untrue to fact in every particular; certainly, no one ever 
succeeded in such an attempt. Even an angel in a church win- 
dow has some resemblance to a human being, and the action of 
even the most romantic hero is not inspired by the weakest 
motive. At the outset, then, one may say that every work of 
fiction ever written has been, to some extent at least, realistic. 
The question becomes at once a question of the degree of real- 
ism that is permissible. In a matter of such delicacy it would 
seem that every man must be a law to himself, for where can 
any authoritative rules be found? A novelist may copy the 
practice of previous novelists, but whence comes their authority ? 
or he may copy nature, carefully retaining the color of his own 
spectacles and the effect of his own prejudices; but why should 
his personal defects of judgment or vision be of enduring inter- 


est? or he may copy nature with an endeavor to be as impartial 
and unprejudiced and clear-sighted as his character and educa- 
tion permit, and if he does so what Daniel is there who can say 
that he does wrong? 


In the old romances of chivalry “all reference to real life 
or real geography,” to quote the words of Ticknor, “ was appar- 
ently thought inappropriate,” and the heroes, who were invaria- 
bly princes in disguise, always expressed themselves with that 
noble elegance supposed to be characteristic of the speech of 
princes. In “Palmerin of Great Britain” the Green Sword 
Knight had a lively contest with the dragon Endriago, and, 
“before its soul departed, the devil flew from its mouth and 
went through the air with a clap of thunder.” The typical 
hero, as in the later romance of ‘“‘ Cassandra,” whatever else he 
might be, was never commonplace; always 
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‘* his face was marvelously handsome; and through a beauty which had nothing 
effeminate one might observe something so martial, so sparkling, and so majes- 
tic, as might in all hearts make an impression of love, fear, and respect, at 
once, His stature exceeded that of the tallest man, but the proportion of it 
was wonderfully exact, and all the motions of his body had a grace and liberty 
that was nothing common.” 


In Greene's “‘ Arcadia,” even a poor gentlewoman living with 
shepherds could not change her dress without quoting Latin: 
“ Aulica vita splendida miseria; . . . then, Lamedon, will I dis- 
guise myself, . . . for being poorly attired, I shall be meanly 
minded, and measure myself by my present estate, not by former 
fortunes.” The Amadis romances were still more extravagant, 
and are to the modern reader still more unreadable. Did a gen- 
eration more imaginative than ours delight in such romances 
simply because they were unreal, because the heroes talked like 
gods and loved like madmen? In those days the “ Amadis” 
must have seemed far more lifelike than the only other fiction 
to be had, stories from classical mythology and jest-books of 
anecdotes ancient as the Sanscrit. Knight-errantry, moreover, 

yas more real and lasted longer than we can well believe. In 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella several distinguished noble- 
men journeyed into foreign countries, “in order to try the fort- 
une of arms with any cavalier that might be pleased to advent- 
ure it with them,” and it was well on in the sixteenth century 
when Ulrich von Hiitten, “the last of the knights-errant,” sallied 
forth from his study to attack “three abbots on the highway in 
the Palatinate,” and later fought, single-handed, five of the retinue 
of the French ambassador at Viterbo. It could not, indeed, have 
been the unreality of the romances that charmed their readers, 
since they are known to have been regarded as literally true. 

Even in the romances most remote from actual life there are 
occasional natural touches. Many a valiant knight must have 
sympathized with Amadis at the tournament when, “his arms in 
pieces and without a sword, . . . he looked toward Oriana’s 


window, and seeing her back toward him, knew why she had 
turned away,” and got fresh courage; for Oriana could not bear 
to see his danger, and yet would comfort him with the sight of 
her long hair. 
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It may well, then, have been the truth rather than the un- 
truth, the realism rather than the exaggeration, in the romances 
of chivalry that made them interesting to the dames and damsels 
left at home in the old castles of Castile; and it was certainly 
because of the unreality of the prolific brood of Amadis that 
they vanished forever at the first prick of Don Quixote’s lance. 
Cervantes had, indeed, as he confessed, “ no other desire than to 
render abhorred of men the false and absurd stories of the books 
of chivalry ;” and ridicule he found, as it ever is, a rapid solvent 
of everything save truth. 

The long survival of unreal characters and of literary tradi- 
tions that have lost their meaning is often surprising, but still 
more significant is the inevitable certainty with which real life 
reappears, though in the most conventional of disguises, in every 
romance of more than a day’s popularity. In the “ Astrée” the 
masques of nymphs and shepherds but half concealed the faces 
of ladies and nobles that every one recognized. In ‘* Cassandra” 
the author professed to avoid “all improbable actions and extrav- 
agant adventures,” and to supplement rather than to contradict 
the historians. The romances de longue haleine that Mile. de 
Scudéry adroitly constructed from the ruins of the pastorals and 
the books of chivalry merely transplanted contemporary life to 
the banks of the Tiber or the Euphrates in the days of Tarquin 
or Darius. The hero of “Le Grand Cyrus” is Condé, whose 
victories, and even military strategy, are described with minute 
exactitude; and in the fifteen volumes of “ Clélie” the conversa- 
tions between the ladies whose fates are ruled by the stars of 
Brutus and Amilcar obviously but repeat the long discussions 
that beguiled the afternoons at the Hétel de Rambouillet and at 
Mlle. de Scudéry’s own salon on her famous Samedis. 

Richardson brought the romances down to earth from cloud- 
land, and ridiculed their “high ideas of first impressions, of 
eternal constancy, of love raised to a pitch of idolatry.” Sir 
Charles Grandison, with all his perfections, was more human 
than Amadis, and has survived him. Fielding, in his turn, ridi- 
culed Richardson, and Fielding is not yet dethroned, though some 
of his most highly finished conversations were condemned by a 
young lady of the time for reasons since regarded as conclusive. 
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“Tt is such sort of stuff,” said she, “as passes every day between 
me and my own maid.” Was not Squire Western’s brutal 
coarseness intensely realistic, and is not Squire Western one of 
the best-remembered characters in “Tom Jones”? Even Horace 
Walpole professed to make the servants at Otranto talk as 
servants talked at Strawberry Hill, and justified himself for such 
an innovation by the example of Shakespeare. The fear and 
terror, at least, of Mrs. Radcliffe’s heroines are natural enough, 
and it was their naturalness, rather than their absurdity, that 
shook the nerves of hysterical young-ladydom. Jane Austen's 
little world still continues its tranquil existence of mild flirtation 
and petty sinning in many a green corner of memory, simply 
because she had keen eyes, a truthful heart, and, to Miss Mitford’s 
fancy, “an entire want of taste which could produce so pert, so 
worldly a heroine” as Elizabeth Bennett. At the tragic horrors 
of “The Mysteries of Udolpho” Jane Austen laughed. Against 
the still more unnatural inventions of “The Castle of Otranto” 
Dr. Johnson raised the formidable club of his logic. Said he, * A 
story is a picture either of an individual or of human nature in 
general. If it be false, it isa picture of nothing.” The eccentric 
characters in “ Evelina” were criticised sharply by Macaulay. 
“They are rare,” said he, “in real life, and ought to be sparingly 
introduced into works which profess to be pictures of real life.” 
Time has justified these judgments, for to-day, while one reads 
Horace Walpole, and two or three read Fanny Burney, Jane 
Austen is the delight of a thousand. 

In “The Old English Baron” Miss Reeves tried to modernize 
the Gothic tale, and in this country Charles Brockdern Brown 
set himself to replace by ventriloquism and semi-scientific mar- 
vels what he called “ the puerile superstitions, exploded manners, 
Gothic castles, and chimeras, the material usually used” by the 
novelist. No tale could be more ludicrously sentimental than 
“The Genuine Distresses of Damon and Celia,” yet its author 
knew the best way to appeal to the heart. ‘“ Will not a plain, 
unvarnished tale—the genuine history of two children of afflic- 
tion—excite all the generous pity of the public, to whom these 
unhappy sufferers plead for compassion and redress?” The 
appeal of “ Damon and Celia” falls upon deaf ears in this gen- 
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eration because we disbelieve in its sincerity, not because our 
hearts are grown hard. 

‘“ Romanticism ” we now speak of as the opposite or reverse 
of “realism.” Romantic writers, so called, of our day, seem to 
think that the impossible, the preposterous, or the non-existent 
is more interesting than the actual; that the incidents of life as 
they know them to occur must be distorted or over-emphasized 
to become significant or impressive. Is it possible that of all 
literary movements romanticism alone should have originated in 
an intentional exaggeration or falsification of facts? History 
shows us nothing so improbable. Alike in their methods and 
their aims the first romanticists were realists. ‘“ Let us strike at 
theories, artes poetice, and systems,” wrote Victor Hugo in his 
preface to “ Cromwell.” “The poet has to study only nature, 
truth, and his inspiration, which also is truth and nature.” The 
“three unities” were destroyed ; the pseudo-Greeks and pseudo- 
Romans were driven from the stage, in the name of truth and 
nature. To free the modern novel from the restrictions of a con- 
ventional plot, and from all unnatural and pseudo-human charac- 
ters, is but to strike a second blow in the same eternal cause. 
To an age that had fought and won the battle of will against the 
conventions of a dozen centuries, force of will and persistence in 
endeavor seemed all-powerful and all-important, transcending and 
uncontrolled by material circumstance. In comparison with the 
pallid passions of the order-loving heroes of the family novel, 


the most eccentric sentimentality, the most impetuous weeping, 


the wildest frenzy, seemed more human. The survivors of the 
Revolution could be impressed only by the utmost development 
of emotion and passion. What matters the shape of the crucible, 
if the rising bubbles attest the gold in the quicksilver? Why 
question the probability of the situation, if it discloses the 
intensity of love, the fervor of self-sacrifice, the awfulness of 
unrelenting vengeance? The romanticists sacrificed one truth 
to save another truth; they disregarded society to magnify the 
individual; they painted with a big brush; they sifted life 
through a coarse sieve, and all that escaped them they thought 
insignificant. It was the truths they discerned and stated that 
gave them the victory, not their blindness to other truths; the 
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reality of their heroes’ passions, not the unnaturalness of their 
plots. From nature they took the passions, and only the plots 
from invention, and the plots were chosen so as to exhibit the 
passions best. Pseudo-romanticists of our day go to school only 
to their invention, and to the works of these great masters, whose 
extravagances they imitate, but not their truth. 

The more famous novelists of late years have done otherwise. 
Slowly they have deserted the extraordinary and remote, and 
have found in denizens of city slums and country villages, pas- 
sion and pain, hatred and jealousy, pity and love as poignant 
and pathetic as in any Greek corsair or Heaven-gifted musician. 
“I have purposely dwelt,” said Dickens, “on the romantic side 
of familiar things.” But still the plots were unusual and the 
characters eccentric, since the emotions had to be extreme, 
until Thackeray introduced the world to Arthur Pendennis, 
“with all his faults and shortcomings, who does not claim to be 
a hero, but only a man and a brother;” and until George Eliot 
bespoke our sympathy for Amos Barton, “a man whose virtues 
were not heroic, and who had no undetected crime within his 
breast; who had not the slightest mystery hanging over him, 
but was palpably and unmistakably commonplace.” “We have 
many weaknesses,” said Thackeray again, “but we are not 
ruffians of crime. No more was my friend Lovel.” 

In the beginning of the century the influence of heredity 
and the dependence of the individual character upon the social 
environment were not understood. An honest return, there- 
fore, to the point of view of the early romanticists is now impos- 
sible, and such novels as they wrote cannot be written now with- 
out affectation. Human sympathy has broadened, society has 
become more democratic ; a scientific study of history has shown 
the interdependence of all men, the comparative unimportance 
of exceptional men, and the all-importance of those common- 


place individuals who form the mass of a people, who stamp the 


character of a nation’s government, its art, and its religion, who 
alone make possible the achievements of its great men. 

“But ah!” cry the sentimental critics, “ where are the blue 
roses? They were so sweet, the roses of the Brenta. Imagina- 
tion has departed, and the light that never was on sea or land.” 
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‘ 


Their lament is baseless. The “ blue roses” remain in the real- 
istic novel as in life, where alone they ever were, in the hopes 
of the boy or the maiden, in the innocent heart, in the dream- 
ing soul. But to say the roses in the hedge are blue for all to 
see, and the heroine perfectly beautiful for all to love, that is 
to be false to life and to one’s self. “Is all that a good novel- 
ist needs, then,” ask the critics, “ keen observation? Instead 
of an imaginative artist is he to become a mere mechanical 
photographer or statistician?” No, is the answer. Observa- 
tion without imagination can discern only the motions, not the 
emotions, of other men; can see men but “as trees walking.” 
With due respect to M. de Maupassant, who has recently made 
so brave a plea for freedom in fiction, a purely objective novel, 
if such a thing were possible, would be a most incomplete 
and unintelligible representation of human life. The simplest 
action, if unexplained in terms of thought and feeling, may 
be a comedy or a tragedy, most trivial or pregnant with tre- 
mendous purpose; but which, no one can tell except the actor 
or the author. The sudden blush of a girl may indicate a torn 
dress or a broken heart. The accurate novelist must express the 
thoughts and feelings of his characters, if they are to be men and 
not puppets; and only by experience, sympathy, and vivid im- 
agination can one tell what is passing in any head except one’s 
own. ‘To do so with general correctness is the greatest and the 
rarest achievement of the disciplined imagination ; but incorrect- 
ness often attracts the attention and impresses the mind more 
than correctness ; the flawless workmanship of perfect skill seems 
easy, while inferior and inaccurate work is miscalled great. 

What, indeed, is imagination, except the more or less uncon- 
scious putting together in the mind of images and fragmentary 
recollections originally given by experience. The result may 
correspond to something that actually exists, or it may not; it 
may be a horse or a griffin, and of the two a griffin can be drawn 
by a child in the nursery, and his griffin can hardly be proved 
inferior to any other griffin. If, however, imagination deals only 
with recollections of experiences, the only possible test of its use 
or misuse is the correspondence of its productions with experi- 
ence, 








; 
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In the old romances there were no plots, in the modern sense 
of the word; the notion of a plot was derived rather from the 
eighteenth-century theory of the requirements of the stage. Let 
us not carp at those who still write dramas in prose and call them 
novels; but let us remember that, if the characters are true to 
life, the absence of a plot does not lessen the demand on the im- 
agination of the reader. “Ah, now I am glad!” said Verena in 
“The Bostonians,” when she reached the street with Ransom, her 
betrothed lover, from the hall where her lecture had been so 
rudely interrupted. ‘“ But though she was glad, Ransom pres- 
ently discerned that beneath her hood she was in tears.” To the 
imaginative reader this is as good an ending as though the mar- 
riage bells were pealing and in his ears the sweet words were 
ringing, “and they lived happily ever after;” for, so far as 
Verena and Ransom resemble human beings, a discerning mind 
may follow their footsteps through many nights and days with 
perfect confidence, since their after history is implicit in their 
characters. 

The aims, then, of romanticists and realists, when intelli- 
gently understood and pursued, are identical; but the words 
“romanticism” and “realism,” as commonly used, indicate 
slightly different points of view. The romanticist thinks the 
realist is like an ignorant man who tries to give an idea of a com- 
plicated machine by a photograph of it, taken indifferently from 
any side; and that he himself is like a mechanical draughtsman 
who detects first the plane that reveals most of the mainsprings 
and peculiarities of the machine, and then draws that one plane 
in its simplest outlines. The realist in his turn would say that he 
tries to give both the drawing and the photograph, but that the 
romanticist, without studying the thing at all, evolves from his 
inner consciousness a rough design of how such a noble machine 
ought to look. 

“What matter whether you call it pantheism or pottheism, if 
the thing be true?” asked Carlyle. What matter whether a 
work is called romantic or realistic, if the thing be true? It 
makes no matter. What does matter is, that any restrictions 
whatever should be imposed upon the writer who thinks he has 
something to say and tries to say it, who thinks he has observed 
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something and tries to describe it. The vigorous men who 
founded schools always held themselves bound by no conven- 
tions; those who insist on following blindly in some master’s 
path deprive themselves of the advantage of any special skill of 
theirs or opportunity, and adopt by choice the master’s errors, 
while it is only by accident if they possess a single one of the 
qualities that made his merits possible. ‘“ We are bid to study 
the ancients,’ said wiser Goethe, “ yet what does that avail us, if 
it does not teach us to study the real world and reproduce that? 
for that was the source of the power of the ancients.” 

To reproduce the real world in its entirety is impossible, or 
even to reproduce precisely its smallest particle, but the attempt 
to do so need not therefore be discouraged. It is enough that 
novelists may approximate to a perfect representation of life 
indefinitely. In other arts perfection is not supposed to be com- 
mon, but it is not on that account deemed an undesirable ideal. 
Many men, working with the utmost of their personal intelli- 
gence, expressing in words that to them seem fittest the thoughts 
and the scenes that to them are nearest and most familiar, may 
sach in his measure reproduce something of true that has eluded 
the vision and the grasp of all other men. To shackle such lib- 
erty of choice may lose for humanity something irretrievable, 


something of incalculable worth. 
38 


GEORGE PELLEW. 
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INTELLIGENCE consists not only in knowing but also in know- 
ing how. Widely as this truth has been recognized by educa- 
tionalists ever since the advantages of popular education first 
began to be felt, it is only within a few years, comparatively 
speaking, that any practical application of it has been systemat- 
ically attempted. But a new era has now begun, and the ease 
with which industrial education can be conducted is only less 
surprising than the success that has attended its introduction. 
The educational world is almost unanimous for it in some form, 
but wide divergences exist not only as to the methods but even 
as to its true object. Different nations defend it on different 
grounds. Germany has led the way, apparently from a theoret- 
ical standpoint, as the logical outcome of its system of public 
instruction; but it has had the effect, perhaps unexpected, of 
placing German manufactures at the head of the European mar- 
ket, and giving them the preference over those of other countries. 
England has already taken the alarm, and appeals are being 
made for state aid in the establishing of industrial schools, which 
are openly demanded on economic grounds as the only means 
of saving the commercial prestige of Great Britain. A similar 
motive underlies one of the strongest considerations in their 
favor in this country, in the obvious fact that foreigners are suc- 
cessfully competing more and more for the first places in all our 
industrial establishments. It is felt that this is not due to any 
native inferiority in American artisans, but to insufficient and 
defective training. But fortunately thus far manual training 
has been chiefly defended, in this country, on grounds which, if 
not always strictly theoretical, are at least legitimate, honorable, 
and philosophical. To attempt an adequate presentation of all 
these, while an easy task, would scarcely be profitable, in view 
of their recent thorough discussion at educational conventions 
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and in the public press, and such is not the purpose of this 
article. Still, as some readers may not be familiar with these 
discussions, a brief enumeration of a few of the leading points 
may not be an unsuitable preiude to an article primarily devoted 
to the development of a single thought on the general subject. 

In looking through the large mass of rapidly accumulating 
literature on manual training I find nothing that accomplishes 
this purpose so admirably as the brief summary of the principal 
claims of the new education contained in the latest report of 
Prof. W. B. Powell, superintendent of schools of the District 
of Columbia. He reduces them to eight distinct heads; and 
although each of these is set forth in very compact form, still 
the full presentation would occupy more space than can here be 
given to it, and a mere indication of the central idea in each will 
have to suffice. Prof. Powell's eight reasons for the introduc- 
tion of manual training into the public schools are as follows: 

1. To secure, amid the diverse pursuits of a great population, 
“that harmony of thought and action necessary to the peace and 
prosperity of the state.” 

2. To create a popular appreciation of the character and 
value of “ mechanical appliances, industrial achievements, and 
art endowments.” 

3. To substitute skill and exactness for bungling and guess- 
work in all the practical pursuits of life. 

4. To give range and diversity to tastes and abilities, for 
the purpose of securing adaptability to vicissitudes in life, and 
of offsetting modern tendencies toward the excessive division of 
labor and narrowness of vocation. 

5. To provide a useful education for the large class who have 
little power of abstract mental application, but marked ingenuity 
and manipulative tact. 

6. To check the tendency to overcrowd the professions and 
so-called genteel occupations, such as clerking, book-keeping, 
private teaching, etc., as well as to discourage such non-product- 
ive activities as speculating, stock-jobbing, money-lending, and 
even banking, shopkeeping, and redundant mercantile enterprise. 

7. To enable those who are destined to settle the frontiers of 
the country to cope with the difficulties of pioneer life. 
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8. To provide, without loss of time, for the needed relief of 
the pupil’s mind from too protracted mental application. 

This enumeration might be extended not only by the addi- 
tion of other independent considerations of co-ordinate rank, but 
also by the specification of subordinate ones suggested by a 
number of Superintendent Powell’s formulas. Moreover, any 
one of these heads might form the basis for an article like the 
present one. Such, however, is not its object, but rather to pre- 
sent, in as strong a light as possible, the high educational value 
of the training of what may be called the “ constructive powers.” 

It has been complained that such training is so practical as 
to become a substitute for apprenticeship, and that it should, 
therefore, be left to the individual, and not undertaken by the 
state. It is proposed to show that it can be defended from the 
most theoretical standpoint. It has been urged that such train- 
ing merely cultivates the hands and other parts of the body, 
and is, therefore, in the nature of teaching a trade. It is pro- 
posed to show that, rightly understood, it is essentially a train- 
ing of the mental faculties, and this in the direction of the most 
useful of all the objects to which the powers of the mind can be 
applied. I may, therefore, be justified in taking a somewhat 
higher ground than is customary in discussing this question, 
and in endeavoring to lay down a few principles of wide appli- 
cation and fundamental character, without which such a treat- 
ment as is proposed could not satisfactorily proceed. 

Probably there is no subject that is less definitely understood, 
or more thoroughly misunderstood, by the general public, even 
the educated classes, than that of the true nature of civilization. 
Notions about it are vague, narrow in scope, and generally false 
in fact. The real causes of progress are deep and obscure. 
They are so masked by superficial apparent causes that civiliza- 
tion becomes confounded with its concomitants and even with 
its products. Among such apparent causes may be mentioned 
government, religion, morality, literature, art, commerce, indus- 
try. Whether one or another of these great social factors, so 
intimately bound up with man’s well-being, is regarded as the 
true cause of all progress will depend upon the education and 
habit of thought of the individual. Perhaps I cannot do better 
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than to postulate at once my own definition of civilization, long 
ago formulated, and published in 1883, viz., that it consists in 
“the utilization of the materials and forces of nature.” 

It sometimes seems to me that in refining upon the blessings 
of education we forget altogether what knowledge is for. So 
far as the improvement of man’s estate is concerned we know 
only in order to do. Knowledge unapplied is sterile. It is 
only fruitful when it makes two blades of grass grow where 
only one grew before, when it converts “raw material” into 
useful objects, or when it directs into some useful channel the 
forces of nature which were previously running to waste or 
doing injury to man. Except as a matter of pure culture, the 
mere satisfaction of an intellectual craving or of zsthetic taste, 
knowledge is literally useless unless thus vitalized by action. 
This is as true of that systematic knowledge called science as of 
the most empirical forms of knowledge. It is not pure science 
that has advanced the world. It is its myriad applications to 
human needs. Material civilization is not the product of what 
has been thought, but of what has been first thought and then 
done. 

Acquisition of the knowledge of nature’s laws is called dis- 
covery. Application of this knowledge to human uses is called 
invention. It was not Henry who gave us the electric telegraph, 
but Henry and Morse. Henry personified Knowledge—discov- 
ery; Morse personified Action—invention. Invention implies, 
first, an acquaintance with the natural phenomena and laws in 
question ; secondly, the perception of the modifications of the 
attendant conditions necessary to produce the required beneficial 
effect; and thirdly, the successful performance of the mechanical 
operations involved in these modifications. None of these steps 
can be omitted. Invention is, therefore, a very complicated form 
of intellectual and physical action. But taker in its broadest 
sense, as here defined, it so transcends all other forms of activity 
in its importance to mankind as to justify the strongest efforts 
to cultivate and perfect it as a faculty. By virtue of it alone 
man is a progressive being, and without it he would have 
remained a savage, if, indeed, he could have reached even the 
state of a savage. 
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Now, what I maintain, and what the advocates of the new 
education ought to insist upon in the discussion of this question, 
is, that this exalted faculty of invention, both in its mental and 
its physical aspects—both as to mind and body, brain and mus. 
cle—is susceptible of cultivation in the same manner and to the 
same degree as all other human faculties. The mind can be 
directed by appropriate training into habits of inventive thought. 
It can be habituated to look for possible utilities in all objects 
and phenomena that present themselves to the senses, and 
trained to embody these ideas in concrete forms and mechan- 
isms. This is genuine invention. The process consists in form- 
ing a mental conception of a given utility, and then in working 
out the modifications necessary to realize it. It is true that this 
is now constantly done in the construction of all kinds of useful 
objects, labor-saving machines, and ingenious devices. But the 
great mistake lies in supposing that this state of things cannot 
or should not be increased. It can be increased by education to 
any desired degree, and such a degree can be conceived of as 
might relieve mankind of nearly all the drudgery that has now 
to be performed. 

The greater part of this most useful of all forms of thought 
and action is now lost for want of opportunity. Education fur- 
nishes opportunity. The opportunities for the exercise of this 
faculty are constantly occurring to all, but for want of its culti- 
vation they go unperceived. Only those who train this faculty 
perceive them. It is known that in recent times invention is 
becoming a sort of profession, to be followed by any one who 
may choose it, like engineering or architecture. No one claims 
that engineers, like poets, are born, not made. Neither are 
inventors; but in the one case, as in the other, they require a 
course of study and training. A few persons follow invention 
as a business. They devote their whole energies to working 
out possible improvements in all kinds of machines and in the 
thousands of manufactured objects in use by society, and they 
occasionally hit upon an entirely new practical conception. The 
field is unlimited, but the practical difficulties are great, and it 
would be easy to prove that invention not only cannot, but 
ought not, to take rank alongside of the other professions. The 
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fact of its being so followed by a few is cited merely to show 
that the difficulty does not lie in the differences in natural 
capacity. Professional inventors are not by nature more ingen- 
ious than some others who have never invented anything. They 
may have fallen into that line of work by accident or by force 
of circumstances. The degree of ingenuity doubtless differs in 
different individuals as widely as other forms of genius; but, 
like other forms of genius, it is apt to reveal itself where least 
expected when an occasion is presented for its development. 
The power to perceive material utilities and successful methods 
of realizing them cannot be correlated with other faculties. 
Persons of great ability in other directions may have this faculty 
in a very limited degree. Others who are commonly rated as 
mentally deficient have been known to possess it in a highly 
developed state. Therefore a system of education should be 
broad enough to call it out wherever it is found in a latent 
condition. 

It is popularly supposed that great inventions spring full- 
fledged from a few great brains. This is a gross mistake. It is 
true that certain names are associated with most of the epoch- 
making inventions, but a study of their history always shows 
that there had been a series of antecedent steps leading up to 
them. Formerly it was more common for these useful modifi- 
cations of nature to be thought out by educated men who had 
little or no direct contact with the particular art or craft with 
which they were connected. But nowadays all inventions are 
in the nature of “improvements” upon pre-existing inventions, 
and are chiefly made by the mechanics or artisans of the higher 
grades, who are constantly using the original devices, and who, 
through an intimate acquaintance with these, eventually perceive 
how they may be improved. This is as it should be, and as 
artisans become more intelligent this class of inventions will 
increase. The one who works with a tool or runs a machine is 
obviously the proper person to suggest its improvement. Noth- 
ing but the stolid ignorance of the working-classes in the past 
has prevented this from having always been the chief mode of 
advancing the useful arts). And it is hoped that in the near 
future the artisan as well as the engineer may not only receive 
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a good education in the hitherto accepted sense of the term, but 
may also have such a training of the eye and the hand as will 
enable him to perceive and to effect all possible reforms in his 
chosen field of labor. The idea that an educated man is too 
good to be a mechanic is fast losing its hold upon society. So 
long as only enough could be educated to fill the learned profes- 
sions the need of cultivating the inventive powers was far less 
than now. The lawyer, the physician, the clergyman had com- 
paratively little use for such a faculty. But already, and more 
and more each year, the boy who is educated at the public 
school is destined to pass the greater part of his life in the 
pursuit of some productive industry. Let the higher facul- 
ties be brought to bear upon such pursuits. Very few of 
the higher branches taught in the grammar and high-schools 
can directly help the artisan in his daily life and business, 
but everything that he is taught to do or to make will count 
toward his future efficiency. Especially will he be able to 
apply all the training he may have received in that art of arts 
of which we have been speaking, the detection and creation of 
utilities. Notwithstanding our boasts of inventive genius the 
thoughtful person is constantly annoyed by gross mechanical 
maladjustments. He can scarcely walk the street, or ride in a 
public conveyance, or sit in a private parlor, or use the utensils 
that are provided for performing any kind of work, or, indeed, 
transact any business of whatever nature, without being made to 
feel how little comfort, convenience, accuracy, or dispatch has 
been studied in any of the operations of every-day life. To enu- 
merate the many cases of this class that occur to me as I write 
would only be to give illustrations which would be paralleled at 
once in the mind of every reader. Everywhere we see the lack 
of thought directed to the improvement of our material sur- 
roundings. ‘This is because the importance of improving those 
surroundings forms no part of the education which is given to 
the youth of the country. 

In a practical course of instruction, which it is not the pur- 
pose here to outline, these final results must, of course, be 
reached by a graduated system of training, leading up from 
small beginnings through the simpler arts, especially those of 
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drawing, modeling, stenciling, carving, decorating, ete. The 
dealing with materials must precede the dealing with forces. 
But they are fundamentally one, since the qualities of sub- 
stances are the manifestations of natural forces on a reduced scale. 
But the very inertia of inelastic substances, like clay or papier- 
maché, furnishes a valuable discipline and fitting preparation for 
the subsequent study of elastic bodies, expansive fluids, and 
powerful natural agencies to be controlled and utilized. In 
either case what is most important to be taught is the formation 
of a mental image of the utility to be created. The designing 
of patterns and models is a simple form of invention involving 
the same intellectual process as is required to survey a railroad 
or construct a bridge. Just as the architect is superior to the 
carpenter, so design in the minor arts and invention in the major 
ones are superior in importance, as objects of education, to the 
mere manipulation required to materialize these ideal concep- 
tions. Education should aim high. The purely theoretical, so 
long as it is true, is better than the merely practical. Much harm 
has been done by the so-called practical educationalists in advo- 
cating manual training on these narrow grounds, and still more 
harm has probably resulted from the attempt on the part of 
teachers to accomplish too special and definite ends. The broader 
the generalization upon which a system of education is based the 
more acceptable and effective it becomes. If the truth with which 
we started out, that civilization consists essentially in the practi- 
cal subjugation of nature to man’s uses through the adoption of 
more and more perfect devices for utilizing material substances 
and mechanical forces, could be popularly understood and be- 
lieved, there would be no further need to plead for industrial 
education. Instead of an experiment grudgingly tried, it would 
at once be recognized as the true end of all education, to which 
all other forms of education would stand in the relation of means. 

The world has moved by virtue of what has been done in it, 
and only indirectly by what has been known. The French 
saying, “ Qu’est ce qu'une foi qui n'agit pas?” applies to a sys- 
tem of education which teaches to know and not todo. And it 
is no secret that a large part of what now passes for educa- 
tion, both of the lower and of the higher kind, is thus sterile. 
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To give it results is to give it life, and the introduction of the 
element of work is literally breathing into a moribund system the 
breath of life. It could be defended, if upon no other ground, 
as the best means of indicating what the world ought to know. 
For art, in the last analysis, rests upon science. Even the most 
empirical art is not the outcome of chance, but of knowledge 
acquired through experience. And if we give to the term 
“utility ” the breadth of meaning that properly belongs to it, no 
knowledge which cannot be utilized is worth conferring. This 
canon, even with the most liberal construction, would still sweep 
away a large amount of the current education, to which far more 
time and energy are devoted than would be consumed in reduc- 
ing all the useful knowledge conferred to productive practice. 
The word “ training” seems to be admirably calculated to 
express the central thought in the new education. Nothing is 
more familiar than the immense difference between the trained 
and the untrained faculties. It is all the difference between 
“eyes and no eyes.” Whatever one’s practical interests require 
to be attended to, that will be observed with an accuracy and 
minuteness which often astonish the uninitiated. But the fac- 
ulties are specialized, and each one sees only what concerns him. 
The scientific habit widens the scope of this minute observation, 
but not beyond the specialty of each investigator. Thus, the 
lumberman can accurately describe the bark and the wood of 
any tree with which he is acquainted, but if asked the shape of 
the leaf he can give no idea of it. The botanist can describe the 
whole tree, but he cannot tell by what insects it is infested. 
This the entomologist can do, although he can give but a vague 
account of the tree. It has been well said that, keen as are the 
senses of the North American Indians in observing nature, there 
never was an Indian who could distinguish the two dwarf wil- 
lows of the White Mountains from each other. Animals are 
also close observers, but only of what specially interests them. 
In traveling through a country horses see only horses and dogs 
see only dogs, but these they see before men become aware of 
their presence. Wild aniisals are very k »wing, but their acute- 
ness is confined to the pursuit of subsistence and the escape 
from danger. In every case it is the result of training in the 
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school of experience, in which, under certain circumstances, the 
intensity of perception may be made to approach those exalted 
hypnotic states in which the senses as well as the other faculties 
become capable of perfurming what seem to be miracles. And 
this sharpening of the human faculties may as well take place 
in the direction of perceiving utilities in the objects and phe- 
nomena of nature as in the narrower fields above mentioned. 
The lumberman, the savage, tne horse, the dog, and the wild 
animal observe those things, and no others, that are, from the 
standpoint of each, practical, and this sense of the practical con- 
stitutes a school in which these acute perceptions are trained. 
It is not radically different with the trained scientific specialist. 
He simply has an expanded conception of the practical, which 
in all cases is that which satisfies the demands of a being, 
whether those demands be low and simple or high and complex. 
To those who can rise to the contemplation of society as a 
conscious organism of the highest and most complex character, 
and who understand what its progress consists in, as above 
defined, it must be obvious that the most eminently practical of 
all things is the subjugation of nature toman. Thus far this 
has been accomplished empirically, at hap-hazard, and, as it were, 
by accident. The educational training of the mind and hand 
together on a grand scale in the public schools, through the con- 
scious action of nationalities throughout the civilized world, is 
the first effort ever made by society to lift the work of civiliza- 
tion out of the empirical groove and place it upon the high 
plane of systematic science. And if the movement continues, 
as there is every reason to believe it will continue, there is no 
cause to doubt that we shall see, upon a scale commensurate 
with civilization itself, all the difference which has ever attended 
the transfer of any human art from the stage of raw empiricism 
to that of organized science. 
Lester F. Warp. 
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THE BUGBEAR OF TRUSTS. 


THE most prominent economic development now engaging 
public attention is, undoubtedly, the rapid multiplication of 
“trusts.” The use of the word trust in its present popular signifi- 
cance is of recent date. A trust may be defined as a more or 
less intimate combination of business corporations or manufact- 
urers for supposed mutual advantage. These different interests 
unite and agree upon a proportionate representation for each 
member, and also upon an amount of aggregate capitalization, 
and certificates of stock are then issued in due proportion to each 
of the various component organizations. Proper officers and an 
executive board are elected, who have full powers of manage- 
ment, including the purchase of raw material, the regulation of 
production, and the supervision of selling prices, terms, and con- 
ditions. A trust usually embraces only companies or individ- 
uals engaged in producing a single article of merchandise, or a 
class of such articles, although in a few cases, like the unusually 
compact Stapdard Oil Trust, a much wider variety of business is 
transacted. (The rapid formation and growth of these gigantic 
combinations is popularly looked upon with apprehension, for it 
is believed that their bbject is fo destroy or greatly lessen the 
forces of competition, to consolidate, monopolize, and often to 
restrict, production, and thereby to enhance prices beyond what 
would be possible under the free and elastic natural law of supply 
and demand. Such an extensive and novel economic develop- 
ment is well calculated to cause alarm, and the question as to its 
possible extension and its possibilities for mischief is one of gen- 
eral interest. Can a trust be so planned as virtually to destroy 
competition, or are there in the business world natural laws and 
inherent limitations that will bind this “ strong man” and make 
him comparatively harmless? The general investigation of this 
system now going on in both national and State legislative 
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bodies, through special committees, is an index of the interest 
taken in this subject by citizens of every class. It is, however, 
a fact that such legislative investigations are often prompted by 
a mixture of motives, the desire for information being frequently 
tempered by considerations of party or personal political advan- 
tage, and even by demagogism pure and simple. Such motives 
often are so apparent in political investigations that their results 
are not always above suspicion, and are usually discounted by 
the most enlightened public opinion. From the nature of the 
case the average legislator cannot be an economic expert, and he 
often forms his conclusions from temporary symptoms and sur- 
face indications, rather than from an intelligent appreciation of 


underlying principles. In order that the truth may be evolvedx 


and just conclusions reached, it is necessary that an impartial 
examination of the principles of the trust system be made, and 
their relation to the rules of a sound political economy deter- 
mined, 

In order to give this subject fair treatment, we must avoid 
falling into the popular habit of condemning every organiza- 
tion that is great, without regard to its inherent character. We 
ought also to examine any system on its merits, rather than 


mainly on its possible abuses. AJ] human institutions, even x 


when meritorious in themselves, have their quota of abuses. Their 
magnitude is a question of expediency and economy, and not of 
ethical quality. Our complex and highly organized civilization 
could not exist were it not for the potency of great organic 
units, the component parts of which have been fitted together 
from dissimilar elements. There is much greater economy, and 
less relative friction, in the movement of one great wheel than 
of several small ones. Where are the true limitations of such 
productive force and of such economy to be found? If trusts 
are to be condemned, it must be on some other ground than that 


of mere magnitude. There has been, in some respects, a greatX 


change in the consensus of opinion of the best economic authori- 
ties during the last two decades. When the movement first 
commenced for the consolidation of independent railroads into 
great trunk lines and systems, it was regarded as very objection- 
able, and as likely to produce undue concentration of power. It 
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has since been generally admitted that, by this means, not only 
has the service rendered to the public been greatly cheapened, 
but that its convenience, rapidity, and comfort also have been 
wonderfully enhanced. It is a case of the “survival of the fit- 
test,” and of a development of the lower into the higher; and all 
this has taken place not by chance, or because of any local or 
temporary reasons, but in obedience to the pressure and behest 
of unvarying natural law. In no other way could such a degree 
of perfection in appliances, rapidity, and safety have been secured. 
Modern convenience, comfort, and luxury are the results of the 
law of combination and consolidation. A great railroad system 
can render to the public a service immeasurably superior in 
luxury, cheapness, speed, and safety to that which would be pos- 
sible with the distinct corporations before consolidation. Many 
other examples might be noted to show the beneficent working 
of this law. The popular prejudice against its operation is un. 
practical and illogical, and is due to the prevalence of an un- 
wholesome sentimentalism. 

Does the trust system promise any such measure of utility as 
that just noted in the case of railroad consolidations, or are the 
principles involved quite dissimilar? While the possible harm- 
ful power of trusts is vastly overrated, we shall find, upon fur- 
ther study, that the trust system has in it no such possible 
advantages as those which characterize railroad and other more 
closely compacted organizations. Only a short time will be 
required to develop its weak points, and, notwithstanding popu- 
lar apprehension, it will be found that such combinations cannot 
rise superior to supply and demand, action and reaction, world- 
wide competition, and all the natural forces which, though silent, 
are sovereign and continuous. There are penalties for the viola- 
tion of natural laws, and, though often apparently slow, they 
are sure, because inherent in the nature of things. Indirect reg-+ 
ulative influences and unexpected compensations make their 
presence felt, and finally assert their supremacy over all artificial 
combinations. The power of a great combination to restrict pro- , 
duction, and to advance prices of product to a point above the 
normal standard, may temporarily prevail, just as a weight can 
be lifted by artificial means, and made to overcome, for the time 
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being, the law of gravitation. The economic no less than the ¥ 
physical law remains operative, however, and, sooner or later, the 
artificial obstructions are overcome, and the specific gravity of 
values finds its natural adjustment. The radical defect in the ® 
current social and political economy is the disregard of irre- 
versible natural forces, and the substitution for them of tem- 
porary and superficial expedients. There is a prevalent im- 
pression that the omnipresent influences of supply and demand, 
which in reality form the focal point in every transaction, have 
either been repealed or gone out of fashion, and any reference to 
them is criticised by the “ advanced” economists as behind the 
times. Such fallacious opinions are also found to be almost uni- 
versal among manual laborers. They seek by combination to 
overcome natural law, and to make artificial values for their 
labor, and also to restrict its supply by a compulsory diminution 
of hours. In the vain hope of the accomplishment of this result, 
they voluntarily put themselves under a tyranny, and fight to 
overcome a supposed foe in the shape of capital, when in reality 
their conflict is with the law of supply and demand. Action is 
always followed by reaction. As sure as daylight is followed by 
darkness, or as air rushes in to fill a vacuum, so surely are 
abnormally high prices followed by prices correspondingly low. 
If values are artificially forced above the normal business level 
at one time, a drop to a point below it will follow, and the higher 
the flight the more rapid and the greater will be the descent. 

In simple justice to the promoters of trusts it must be ad- 
mitted that, in many cases, there have been other objects sought 
than the enhancement of values. A greater regularity of 
production and steadiness of prices, a more uniform system of 
credits, the prevention of an unhealthful and losing competition ; 
all these objects have been among the motives that have prompted 
their formation. Such objects seem quite creditable, but it will 
probably be found that so cumbersome a remedy will prove 
inadequate, and possibly in its effects worse than the evils for 
which the cure is sought. Asa general rule, any consolidation 
which reduces the cost of production is legitimate, and con- 
tributes to the public welfare. On the other hand, any combina- — 
tion whose primary object is the forcing of abnormal prices is 
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temporarily harmful to the community, and, in the end, usually 
unprofitable to the promoters. At the time of this writing it is 
said that the sugar trust shows signs of disintegration. It is 
difficult to see how any mere combination of sugar refineries, 
each distinct and complete in itself, and located in different 
places, can in any way reduce the cost of production. Such 
a case is in no way parallel with that of railroad consolida- 
tion, for no improved processes, no greater economy in man- 
agement, result. Such combinations, having no organic and 
necessary compactness, will soon discover that they are bound 
together by a rope of sand. Trusts of this character lack the 
essential element of organic unity ; rather they are composed of 
several distinct and complete units, held together by an artificial 
bond. In such combinations the development of disagreement 
and inharmony will be but a question of time. The elements of 
disintegration are inherent in them, and will make themselves 
felt without any necessity for legislative interference. 
~} The power of syndicates and combinations for making prices 
is vastly overrated. It may also be assumed that, as a rule, 
normal (or fair) rates for production or service are the most 
profitable. Artificial prices almost invariably cause such a 
shrinkage of demand that profits are lessened. The old adage 
of “large sales and small profits” is still the rule by which the 
greatest financial success is gained. Take an illustration: Could 
the “monopoly ” which now controls almost the entire telegraph 
business of the whole country afford to advance its rates because 
it has no competition? It is probable that any material advance 
would so lessen demand that profits would diminish. This 
principle is universal, and is a vastly greater safeguard against 
exorbitant rates than any legislative enactment. Attempts to 
regulate rates, prices, and hours by statute are not only useless, 
but harmful. Natural, elastic, and self-regulative principles can- 
not be displaced by artificial and unyielding legislative metes 
and bounds, without causing derangement. The true function 
of legislation is not in the compulsory making of new contracts, 
but in the enforcement of existing agreements that have been 
voluntarily entered into. In the final result, the behests of 
legislation, when they come in conflict with natural law, are not 
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much more successful than are similar attempts by private or 
corporate combinations. Rapid communication and transporta- 
tion, together with universal competition, exercise a powerful 
leveling influence on values. 

The wealthy French syndicate, or combination, which has 
recently been formed for the purpose of controlling the price and 
production of copper, has embarked in an enterprise of very 
doubtful success. It will be interesting to watch the progress 
and outcome of this wide-reaching scheme. It is a conflict be- 
tween unlimited capital on the one side and natural forces on the 
other. If reports are to be credited, this syndicate at first had 
no intention of making an effort to obtain the world-wide con- 
trol of this metal; but, after advancing to a certain point, they 
found it necessary either to retreat at a disadvantage, or else 
to advance with the purpose of gaining full control of the total 
copper product. Without doubt they have almost unlimited 
resources, and it must be admitted that for the present they 
have succeeded in establishing an artificial market value for 
copper. One immediate result of the abnormal price will bea 
great falling off in consumption. The operation of this law 
usually causes demand to decline in a greater ratio than prices 
are enhanced. The second and most marked feature will be 
an immense, and probably unexpected, increase of production. 
With the great stimulus, not only of present artificial prices, but 
of contracts for future delivery at high rates, copper mining in 
every possible locality will be pushed to the utmost, and there 
is every reason for believing that in less than two years the 
French combination will bave a mountain of copper on its hands, 
If the corresponding reaction to abnormally low prices does not 
in due time follow, the case will prove a remarkable exception 
to the result previously experienced in all similar operations. 

Whatever temporary perturbations may be produced in market 
values by trusts and syndicates on the one hand, and by labor 
unions on the other, in the long run all prices make themselves. 
If this fact, or at least the ever-present tendency in this direc- 
tion, were better appreciated, how much antagonism, friction, 
anxiety, and prejudice would be prevented. The unwarranted, 
and usually unprofitable, efforts to crowd prices out of their 
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natural channel are confined to no class nor condition. Harmony 
with natural law tends to profit and success, but efforts to defy 
its power are, as a rule, worse than useless. The sequence to 
forced abnormal conditions is compensation in one form or 
another. For instance, were it possible, by universal combina- 
tion, to force up the price of all wages fifty per cent., the wage- 
worker would gain no permanent advantage, for the simple rea- 
son that everything he should purchase would be dearer in the 
same proportion. 

The application of these general principles to the trust indi- 
cates that when such a combination is formed for the mere purpose 
of reducing production, and also for forcing prices to a point above 
the normal, its purpose is adverse to the public interest, and that 
the final result will prove unprofitable to itself. Such would be 
the tendency even were all the manufacturers of a single product 
gathered into the trust, which practically never is the case. It 
is a fact which must be admitted by all, whether of free-trade or 
protective proclivities, that the tariff on any article produced 
by a trust would have a bearing in this connection. (Artificial 
or extravagant prices, though of temporary duration, could be 
longer maintained with only domestic competition than would 
be possible if competition were unlimited. 

In summing up, we may observe that combinations may be 
divided into two general classes, one of which is useful and 
advantageous to the public, and the other, though in no way 
dangerous, is unwarranted and of temporary harmfulness. The 
first, where production is increased and processes cheapened, by 
the compacting together of elements heretofore diverse into a 
great organic unity, is, no matter how great, a public advantage. 
The second class comprises those organizations which essentially 
are distinct units complete in themselves, strung together by an 
agreement for the mere purpose of regulating prices. These last 
need not excite public alarm, and are not worthy of legislative 
attention, for they have in them the elements of inharmony and 
dissolution. 


Henry Woop. 





